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In “The Patriotic Anthology” 
heart-warming, stimulating pageant of 
America’s settlement, liberation and con- 
quest of the continent—told in the ring- 
ing words of her greatest patriots, pi- 
oneers, and poets. 


This book makes you see the exciting events of each 
period in two ways—through speeches, letters and eye- 
witness accounts, written at the time by the devoted 
men and women who strove to achieve and preserve 
America’s freedom—and in the stirring words of the 
famous poets and orators who later celebrated their 
achievements. Here is a way to learn America’s 
history which will leave you glowing with the joy of 
living in “the land of the free’’—and will stiffen 
your resolve to keep it so! 


The Matchless Saga of 
America—for 400 Years! 


It was high time to create such a book as this thrilling 
collection of America’s “trumpet blasts of Freedom,” 
and to have it introduced by CARL VAN DOREN, the 
famous biographer of Benjamin Franklin. The selec- 
tions of both poetry and prose give you hundreds of 
vivid scenes in the vast panorama of America’s 
progress—all the way from 1492 to 1941. The prose 
authors range all the way from Christopher Columbus 
to Thornton Wilder; the poems from Dolly Madison's 
“LAFAYETTE” to Irving Berlin's “COD BLESS 
AMERICA”. Such a wide scope was never before 
attempted in a book of selections; they fill 527 pages 
with their amazing and fascinating variety. And yet 
you can now get a copy of this great and inspiring 
volume, just off the press, and published to sell at 
$3.00, entirely without extra cost—if you join the 
Literary Guild at once! 


REE 


-- America’s History| 
in POETRY and PROSE 


Here, in One Magnificent Volume, You Get Hundreds of 
the Inspiring Poems, Thrilling Speeches, Famous Letters, 
Great American Documents, and Immortal Deeds Which 
Have Helped to Make and Keep America Free—and 
Which Every Patriotic American Should Know by Heart! 


ARELY, if ever, has there been a book so inspiring and timely, 
for it brings us the whole pulse-quickening story of how our 
freedom was won and preserved—at the very moment when our 

American way of life is being threatened by world-wide tyranny! 
you get no dry-as-dust history, but a 
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A hint of the 
Inspiring Contents 


:. THE DISCOVERY AND EARLY 
HISTORY OF AMERICA 
Poetry—COLU MBUS, Joaquin MILLER 
—THE LANDING OF THE PILGRIM 
FATHERS, Felicia HEMANS oO 
THE VIRGINIAN VOY =<. Michael 
DRAYTON——And Many Others 
Prose—THE MAYFLOW ER COMPACT 
(1620), THE VOYAGE OF THE MAY- 
FLOWER, William BRADFORD— 
LETTER TO HIS WIFE, John WIN- 
THROP—And Many More. 


Il. THE REVOLUTION 
Poetry—PAUL REVERE’S RIDE, 
Henry Wadsworth LONGFELLOW— 
A BALLAD OF THE BOSTON TEA- 
PARTY, Qliver Wendell HOLMES 
MOLLY MAGUIRE AT MONMOUTH, 
William COLLINS—LAFAYETTE, 
Dolly MADISON. 
ARE THE 






TIMES 


Prose—-THESE 
THAT TRY MEN’S SOULS 
PAINE—GIVE ME LIBE 
GIVE ME DEATH, Patrick HENRY— 
THE DECLARATION OF INDEPEN- 
DENCE, Thomas JEFFERSON—-C AP- 
TURING TICONDEROGA. Ethan 





527 PAGES to 
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With Introduction by 
CARL YAN DOREN 


The great biographer of Franklin says, ‘‘Mere 
is an panorama of American patriotism chosen 
illustrate high moments in American 


ALLEN—LETTER TO WASHING- 

TON, Marquis de LAFAYETTE—And 189 POEMS history, high thoughts, high emotions, high 

Many More. 102 PROSE hopes." Now is the time for Americans to 

lf. POST REVOLUTION TO 1815 foster patriotism for unity in resistance to 
° cri tyranny'’s world-wide threat. 


Poetry—OLD | el tte Oliver IV. 1815-1860 
Wendell HOLMES—PERRY'S VIC- : - oe 
TORY ON LAKE ERIE. James Gates Poctry—HOW CYRUS LAID THE cuee oF Te Ae ae 


PERCIVAL—THE FLAG OF THE CABLE, 
CONSTELLATION, Thomas Buchanan 
READ. - 
Prose—EXCERPTS FROM FARE- 
WELL ADDRESS, George WASHING- 
TON—NECESSITY OF UNION aa 
TWEEN THE STATES, John JA 
TOAST TO CELEBRATE VIC TORIES 
OVER BARBARY PIRATES, Stephen 
DECATUR—Dozens of Others. 


Venable—THE 


John Godfrey Saxe—THE 
OREGON TRAIL, William Rose Benet 
OUT WHERE THE WEST BEGINS, 
Arthur Chapman 
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ALAMO, Joaquin Miller. 
Prose—THE 
WEST, Theodore Roosevelt——-THE DE- 


TRINE—VJust a Hint of the Scope. 

Vv. THE CiViL WAR 
Poetry—HOW OLD BROWN TOOK 
HARPER'S FERRY, Edmund Clarence 
Stedman—BATTLE HYMN OF THE 
REPUBLIC, Julia Ward Howe. 


AND HUNDREDS OF OTHERS 
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Why the Guild Offers You This Timely New $3°° Volume FREE 


WE are making you this superb gift to encourage im- 
mediate acceptance of our offer of free membership 
in the Guild so that we can demonstrate the extraordinary 
book values which you get as a Guild Member. When you 
realize that you will have the privilege of getting many 
important new $2.50 to $5.00 books, fiction or non-fiction, 
whenever you want them, for only $2.00—we feel that you 
are practically sure to join the Guild at once, 


How You Save Up to 50% 


The Literary Guild selects for you each month an out- 
Standing new book from the forthcoming lists of the lead- 
ing publishers. Although the publishers’ editions sell for 
from $2.50 to $5.00, if bought individually at retail, 
Guild members pay only $2.00 for these same books, in 
handsome Gu‘ld editions. Guild selections are delivered 
to members, on approval, the same day the publisher's 
edition is placed on sale, 


. 
Magazine “Wings” Free 

Guild members receive free the famous Guild magazine 

ings’’, which contains articles about the current selec- 
tion and its author, and includes a special contribution 
y the author. It is profusely illustrated. ‘‘Wings’’ is 
also an invaluable guide to all important current reading, 
for each month it reviews about 30 new books, any of 


which may be purchased through the Guild at the 
established retail prices. 

“‘Wings’’ also contains an advance description of the book 
to be selected the following month. If you feel you do not 
want that book, merely notify the Guild not to send it 
when the time comes. On the other hand, if the selection 
sounds interesting, you may have it sent for your ap- 
proval. Guild members are not required to purchase a 
book every month. As few as four selections within one 


year keeps your membership in force. 


NEW BONUS PLAN 
Offers 25% Further Saving 


As soon as you have purchased four selections you are 
entitled to another free book because the new plan gives 
members a $2.50 to $5.00 Bonus Book as soon as four 
Guild selections have been purchased at only $2.00 each. 


SUBSCRIBE NOW 
Get “The Patriotic Anthology” 


Guild Service starts as soon as you mail the coupon 
“The Patriotic Anthology’’ (retail value $3.00) will be 
sent to you immediately—-without cost. Send no money— 
just the coupon. But you are urged to act at once—this 
offer may soon have to be withdrawn! 


LITERARY GUILD OF AMERICA, Dept. 9A.L.M., Garden City, N. Y. 
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Mail This Coupon Today-“The Patriotic Anthology” 
LITERARY GUILD OF AMERICA, Dept. 9A.L.M. 
Garden City, New York 


Please enroll me as a member of the Literary Guild and 
send me free, ““The Patriotic Anthology,’’ introduced by 
Carl Van Doren. I am also to receive free each month the 
Guild magazine “‘Wings’’ and all other membership 
privileges. It is understood that I will purchase a mini 
mum of four selections of my choice at «nly $2.00 each 
(regardless of higher retail prices) within a year and that 
I may purchase, if I wish, any other books in print at the 
established retail prices 


(Mr. 
Name { Mrs 
| Miss 
Address 
City State 
Business Address in Full 
Age if under 21 
For plan serving Canadian members, write to 


Literary Guild, 388 Yonge Street, Toronto, Ont 
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LOOK, HITLER, LOOK! 
Message Center By LAwreNceE D. BELL : 
[X, LXE with Wiliam Parker's Tin. STAND BY THE ARMY : 
derbox off Asia in our August issue, By Joun THomas TAyLon 
FIT TO FIGHT, BY JINGO s 


here’s an interesting bit from The Pacific 
Problem, by Major William H. Anderson 
(G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1939): “John 
Barrett, who served as special diplomatic 
advisor to Admiral Dewey in the Philip- 
pines, revealed recently that he had 
found notes of a conversation with Ad- 
miral Dewey while the two sat on the 
deck of the famous flagship Olympia... 
Dewey is quoted as saying: ‘I look for- 
ward some forty or fifty years, and fore- 
see a Japanese naval squadron entering 
this harbor, as I have done, and demand- 
ing the surrender of Manila and the 
Philippines, with the plan of making 
these islands part of a great Japanese 
empire of the future. I will not live to 
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witness what you will see if you live your 
ordinary life. That will be the conquest 
of China by Japan, and, when that is 
done, the conquest of all the island pos- 
sessions from north to south.’ ” 
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“MOVING UP” TO MILWAUKEE 
WITH THE 
MECHANIZED DIVISION 


J See, eam nto 


Try our SPECIAL KIND OF SERVICE for 


Yessir, Buddy, that’s how to 
make the “big push” a push- 
over for your car, no matter 
where you're coming from. Be- 
fore you start, just roll around 
to your nearby Cities Service 
dealer’s and tell him you want 
*er “Cities Serviced.” He'll give 
it a thorough going over, tak- 
ing care of everything that’s 
necessary to put it in top run- 
ning form. 
You'll hit the road 
to Milwaukee with 
your engine singin’ soft 


and sweet—not a thing to 
worry you. Triple-duty Cities 
Service Motor Oil or Kool- 
motor, the perfect Pennsylva- 
nia motor oil, whichever you 
choose, will protect your engine 
against the highest heat it can 
generate. For, you see, both 
these fine oils are “‘heat-proved” 
at the refinery. They seal as 
they cool as they lubricate. 
And tough, lasting Trojan lu- 
bricants will do their part by 
providing cushioned, easy-rid- 
ing performance on the trip. 




















Your Car 





Yep, you're really “set” when 
your car is “Cities Serviced.” 
The ride is a romp. And you're 
fresh and in the mood for fun 
and frolic when you make 
Milwaukee. It’s the kind of 
send-off that will prove to you 
that Cities Service dealers 
really have a right to “service” 
as a middle name. And to you 
who gave the word its greatest 
meaning, we say this: “Go to it, 
gang—the roads are yours. And 
don’t forget, we'll be ‘pulling’ 
for you all along the way.” 


CITIES SERVICE OIL COMPANIES 


NEW YORK 


SEPTEMBER, 1941 


CHICAGO 


SHREVEPORT 
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its 33 to I'there's a Blue Ribbon 
Waiting for Both of Us 
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THAT WIDE- LOOK AT SIR 


RANGING SETTER'S VALIENT HOLO 
A WONDER-- BUT THOSE BIROS, JUDGE / 


HE'S PLUMB WORN 

















THE CLUB'S 
NEVER SEEN THANKS, JUOGE ! 


A CHAMPION AFTER THAT CHASE 
WE DESERVE A 
BLUE RIBBON, TOO 


GETS THE BLUE -- LET'S SCORE 
RIBBON AGAIN! OURSELVES "33 7017 


THATS A LOT OF YOUVE CERTAINLY 






POINTS FOR AN BLUE RIBBON, FLUSHED A COVEY 
OLD DOG LIKE JUDGE--22 FINE 
ME, COLONEL -- 
WHAT ARE YOU TO MAKE OWE 
ORIVING AT ? GREAT BEER! 


DAY FOR US 

WHEN WE BOTH 
GET BLUE RIBBONS 
-- EH, BOY ? 


HERE, COLONEL / 

BREWS BLENDED SMOOTHEST, MOST 
{ REFRESHING BEER 

I'VE EVER TASTED / 










me, 











THE COLONEL SURE KNOWS 
HIS CHAMPIONS! THERE'S 
NOTHING LIKE THIS BLEND 
OF 33 FINE BREWS FOR 
BLUE RIBBON REFRESHMENT 
IN BEER! 


33 Fine Brews 











Blended to Make j 







ONE Great Beer! ' 





Here’s why: Like the finest coffee and champagne, 
Pabst Blue Ribbon beer is expertly blended for good- 
ness that never varies. It’s this extra skill and care that 
makes it a champion thirst-quencher. Today—discover 


— how delicious a beer can be when it’s a blend of 33 
/ fine brews! 


5 Enjoy it in full or club size bottles, handy cans, and on draft 
| at better places everywhere. 


--. (T'S SMOOTHER 
«IT'S TASTIER 
IT NEVER VARIES 











Copyright 1941, Pabst Brewing Company, Milwaukee 
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VERY day, friends of mine ex- 

press the joyous opinion that 

Herr Hitler is up to his neck in 

trouble with the Russians, and 
that the world’s greatest battle line, 
stretching from the Arctic Ocean to the 
Black Sea—3000 miles—is the greatest 
worry of the former paperhanger who 
today dominates all Europe. And there’s 
no doubt that the Russians have given 
Adolf a mighty big headache! 

But Hitler—in my opinion—is far 
more worried these summer days of 1941 
about something else. His campaign 
against Russia certainly hasn’t gone ac- 
cording to schedule, but from this corner 


AMERICAN PLANES WILL DELIVER 


SEPTEMBER, 1941 


75, LAWRENCE D. 
BELL 


PRESIDENT & GENERAL MANAGER, 


BELL AIRCRAFT 
CORPORATION 


of the United States it looks as if the 
Nazis eventually would accomplish what 
they set out to do—remove the threat 
of Russian attack along the Eastern 
front. Tremendously costly in material 
and manpower? Yes, of course, but Hit- 
ler has a hard-headed way of looking at 
such costs. If the objective is reached, 
hang the cost! 

What is Hitler’s greatest worry-today? 
His biggest fear, I believe, is that the 
constantly-growing output of American- 
built bomber and fighter planes will not 
only ruin his chances to conquer Great 


Britain, but very soon will enable the 
courageous British to turn the tables 
and blast Nazidom into eternity, 

Why am I so sure? Because I know 
what has been done during the past 
twelve months. I’m most familiar, of 
course, with what we at Bell Aircraft 
have done. 

But I know also what is being done 
by Douglas, North American, Consoli- 
dated, Martin, Boeing, Curtiss—to name 
but a few of the aircraft builders, I 
know, too, what Allison and Wright 
Aeronautical and Pratt & Whitney are 
doing by way of building engines; what 

Hamilton Standard and Curtiss Elec- 
tric are doing to supply the neces- 

sary propellers; what Sperry 
Gyroscope and Bendix and all 

the other suppliers of in- 
struments and opera- 
tional equipment and 
armament have 
done to keep 
pace with us. 


I know what we in America are doing 
to speed up construction of aircraft— 
aircraft capable of outperforming any- 
thing built anywhere else in the world. 
That’s why I’m sure Hitler is more 
worried about American airplane produc- 
tion today than he is about the war he’s 
waging against Joe Stalin and his lads. 

I’m under no illusions about the pro- 
ductive ability of the German people. 
Not so long ago I was in Germany, 
where I had exceptional opportunities to 
see for myself what was being done to 

(Continued on page 48) 
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Alt THE woRto Loves. A berry Buenowe'/ 







1. 


Miss Gertie Giraffe 
D Was so bashful and shy, 
She blushed at the sight 
: Of a male passing by. 









2. | 


While Top Sergeant Henry 
Was forceful and bold— 

With one look at Gert 

He was solidly sold. 


3. 


And so “gossip columns” were quick to assert 
The forthcoming merger of Henry and Gert. 
You see, they were well-matched—affinities true— 
And that’s what makes CALVERT a “Happy Blend,” too! 





4. For cALvert’s a blending of all that is best, 
To give your drinks smoothness and flavor and zest. 
So the moral is plain... get this true Happy Blend 
If you’re seeking the finest in whiskey, my friend. 
Amy it 


CALL FOR Calve r { ie 


ut a“ fense fe 
THE WHISKEY WITH THE [IAPPY OLENOING ss 
BLENDED WHISKEY Calvert “Reserve": 86.8 Proof —65% Grain Neutral Spirits ... Calvert “Special”: 86.8 Proof —72}4% Grain Neutral Spirits. FOR | 


Copr. 1941 Calvert Distillers Corporation, New York City TURA 
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STAND BY THE ARMY! 


IT'S DOING A GRAND JOB DESPITE 
15, JOHN ' 








ITS CRITICS’ DISMAL FOREBODINGS 
THOMAS 


TAYLOR 


DIRECTOR, NATIONAL 
LEGISLATIVE COMMITTEE, 
THE AMERICAN LEGION 


© 


OLDIERS do learn,” though you 
might not suspect it from the 
criticisms appearing in magazines 
and being broadcast over the 

radio by self-appointed military experts, 

who now by words are making the at- 
tempt to tear down the splendid job being 
done by those in our Army charged with 

the responsibility to build up a real mil- 

itary offensive force. The really serious 

thing about this criticism is that it is not 
only destructive of national morale but 
it offers nothing constructive to the 

Army itself. Let us face the facts about 

the present condition of our national de- 

fense forces, the responsibility for which 
rests right at the door of Congress itself 








and the people who elect the Congress. 

The appropriation of vast sums of 
money today and tomorrow doesn’t ex- 
cuse the faults of the past, and money is 
not the only thing necessary, nor is it the 
deciding factor as to just what defense 
policy we should pursue. I can say this 
with some personal knowledge. For 
twenty years The American Legion has 
been presenting to the Congress a sound 
national defense program and year by 
year the committees charged with the 
responsibility have turned a deaf ear 
to our requests and to the requests of the 
Army itself. From 1925 to 1940 in- 
clusive, that is for sixteen years, Congress 






appropriated an average of barely 21 
millions of dollars per year for the mod- 
ernization, motorization, mechanization, 
and equipment of the Army’s ground 
forces. That comes to $344,656,000 out 
of a total of $6,169,300,000, And now 
members of this same Congress accuse 
the Army of ineptitude and lack of 
foresight. 

At the beginning of 1939, the Army 
had decided upon an air force of 6,000 
airplanes. If the funds had been ap- 
propriated, by July 1, 1941, we would 
have had a total of 5,500 on hand. Now 

(Continued on page 40) 
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THOMAS'S FIT TO FIGHT, BY JINGO 
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The jeep car drawing artil- 
lery does a magic-carpet stunt 
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T TOOK the smashing success of the 
German offensive in France to 
awaken us from the long Rip van 
Winkle period of slumbering indif- 
ference to our military establishment. 
But in some respects it proved almost 
too violent an awakening. We did not 
foresee the sudden crushing of.the French 
army, and we were still less prepared for 
drawing the practical military conclu- 
sions which might guide us in planning 
our own rearmament. For one thing, we 
had no useful record of what had hap- 
pened. The day-by-day press accounts 
made nothing clear—except the extent 
and suddenness of the disaster. From 
that day to this, the French government 
has issued no resumé of the campaign. 
The Germans in turn issued no report 
of military operations, but only a bul- 
letin of triumph which set forth the final 
result in a blaze of ‘glory. In regard to 
the British, our attention centered upon 
the dramatic interest of the evacuation 
from Dunkirk—even today we have had 
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T. H. THOMAS 


1 H. THOMAS was in the 
Intelligence Section of the 
American G.H.Q. at Chav- 
mont and later on the staff of 
the Fifth Army Corps, lieuten- 
ant, captain, major. For a time 
he was with the French XXXiIll 
Corps and later with the French 
Second Army. He has in recent 
years been Visiting Lecturer at 
Columbia University in New 
York, giving courses on the de- 
velopment of modern armies 

















see aon” 


FIGHT? 


no clear account of the hard a of 
the previous fortnight which made the 
evacuation possible. If such an account 
could have been at hand fairly promptly, 
our general impression of the campaign 
might have been very different, for in 
these unrecorded battles in Flanders the 
panzer Divisions failed to crash through. 
Had they done so, there could have been 
no evacuation from Dunkirk. 

What caught our eye was the attack 
further south, where the panzer Divi- 
sions drove through to the Channel at 
a single clip. When we had recovered 
from the shock we jumped to the con- 
clusion that tanks were the only things 
that counted in modern war and that 
the day of infantry and artillery was 
already past. We were loudly assured, 
in the debates in Congress, that me- 
chanics (at $5 a day) were all that was 
needed for a mechanized army—as if 
the drive across France had been carried 
through by people in overalls with a 
monkey-wrench in one hand and an oil- 
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can in the other. As easy as that. 
Since then, the catchword that 
ten panzer Divisions conquered 
5,000,000 French soldiers has 
swept like the Hit Parade across 
the country. Throughout the past 
year the Army has been jeered at 
for training men to be soldiers in- 
stead of tank chauffeurs, and the 
military expert of one of the lead- 
ing American papers has only 
recently announced that “infantry 
is as dead as the dodo.” In every 
training camp, as a result of all 
this complaining, draftees think 
their time is being wholly wasted 
because they are not being popped 
into tanks at the very outset. 
The facts of the case are alto- 
gether different, and after a year 
of scolding and complaining it 


BY JINGO* 


seems possible that in the end the Army 
has grasped the lessons of the campaign 
in France much better than most of its 
critics. 


N THEIR attack along the Meuse, 

the Germans struck a single French 
army—the IXth—stretched out along a 
very broad front. The break-through 
came not because Gamelin was trying to 
stop German tanks with masses of 
French infantry, but because the Ger- 
mans were able to combine surprise with 
an overwhelming superiority of numbers; 
there were far too few French Divisions 
in this sector. The break-through was 
made in two places—thirty miles apart. 

It was no mere quick rush of fast 
tanks, but a series of attacks and 





*The popular song of sixty-odd years ago ran: 
We don’t want to fight 

But, by jingo, if we do 

We've got the ships, we've got the men 

We've got the money too 
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An armored division of the Army passes in re- 
view, each car carrying a 37 mm. anti-tank gun 


counter-attacks continuing for three 
days; and in the end the Germans not 
merely broke through but crushed all 
the reserves the IXth army could bring 
into action. This done, the attacking 
forces drove on past the IXth army sec- 
tor with no one at hand to stop them. 

They moved forward in 
two widely separated col- 
umns, which spread out in 
diverging lines of advance. 





The southern force moved west from 
Sedan. Practically speaking, the tanks 
drove forward across open country, for 
there were no French to spare as a stra- 
tegic reserve behind this front; and the 
armored columns moved westward faster 
than French troops could be brought up 
from other sectors. 

Day by day, at the time, we read in 
the press reports of French counter-at- 
tacks that were being delivered, but we 
know now that these attacks struck only 
at the flank of a German advance that 
had pressed on further westward—a 
flank formed by infantry Divisions hur- 
ried up in motor transport at top speed. 
There was never time to establish a real 
line of battle across the path of the 
panzer Divisions; and from Sedan to 

(Continued on page 60) 


A midget scout car equipped with 
50-caliber machine gun. It packs 
a real wallop 








Illustrated by EMERY CLARKE 


MR.PORLOCh AND THI 


OHN PORLOCK, a man nearing 

forty-eight and of sedentary habit 

and disposition, dwelt in Bucking- 

ham Palace Road surrounded by 
Chicago gangsters, Hollywood blondes, 
Hollywood brunettes, Indians, Missis- 
sippi River boatmen, millionaires, de- 
tectives, debutantes, and picked marks- 
men of the Texas Rangers and the Royal 
Canadian Mounted Police. 

These creatures occupied his earnest 
attention during waking hours, and 
roved ominously among his dreams. 
Even the blitz itself could not disassoci- 
ate him from them, 

True, they were not flesh-and-blood 
gangsters, debutantes and all the rest, 
but John Porlock was as deeply con- 
cerned with them as if they had been. 
John was a literary agent, dealing chiefly 
in the products of American fiction 
writers, 

In the Second Year of the Second 
Great War his routine ran like this: 
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“Let me take the bag, of course,” he 
said, “‘Were you looking for a taxi?” 


He arose at nine and had a simple 
breakfast. He went out to visit such 
publishers, editors, producers and cinema 
executives as were still functioning. He 
did his banking, and his business and 
personal errands, and had a late lunch 
at his club. If weather and warfare per- 
mitted, he strolled back to the Hotel 
Fleming before blackout, visiting a few 
of his favorite spots on the way, and 
making distressed sounds if he found 
they had been blown to atoms since 
last he passed. 

Thus Mr. Porlock would reach his 
Hotel Fleming by four o’clock. Habitu- 
ally he bathed and shaved at this hour, 
and dressed for dinner if, as seldom hap- 
pened, he was bound to attend a dreary 
publishers’ dinner (they would persist in 
small numbers even now, to his annoy- 
ance). If he were not going out, he 
settled into dressing-gown and slippers. 


Tea was brought. Before his tea was 
done he would have adjusted his black- 
out curtains, poked the fire into a blaze, 
and sprawled beneath his reading lamp. 
The dream of American police sirens 
would render his senses impervious to 
the cry of factual sirens which were close 
at hand, 

He did not cower in subterranean re- 
treat beneath the Hotel Fleming, no 
matter how long the raids kept up nor 
how close Jerry came to him, Take 
Etaples, now. . . John Porlock, the 
dutiful son of a Somerset surgeon, had 
been out there with R.A.M.C. This 
same Jerry—or this same Jerry’s dad, 
more likely—had the effrontery to bomb 
a hospital where John was stationed. 
The bombardment had entailed no end 
of discomfort. Stretcher cases, brick 
dust, Vaddies, hot chocolate, H. E. 
smell, all mixed up together. They were 
forced to move the patients, and that 
too was a nasty business. 
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In recounting this story to others, 
which he seldom did, or to himself, 
which he had done quite as infrequently, 
Mr. Porlock neglected to mention that 
after the shelling of the Etaples hospital 
he had been the recipient of a small 
metal object attached to a white-and- 
purple ribbon. 

But we should be occupied more spe- 
cifically with John Porlock on a certain 
damp and chilly winter night. 


HE blitz began before blackout— 

an “early closing,” as the old waiter 
jocosely remarked to Mr, Porlock when 
he served his tea. Mr. Porlock grunted, 
relighted his pipe and bent closer over 
the treacherous plot which a cattle thief 
was hatching against a cattle king. With 
the hero of the tale, John battled Co- 
manche Indians until the All Clear 
sounded about ten o'clock. Then he 
stretched, darkened the room, and peered 
out into a Buckingham Palace Road 
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which was illuminated only by the gory 
reflection of incendiary blazes. 

It was time for his constitutional and 
his supper. 

“Good evening, sir,” said the old door- 
man, when John Porlock was dressed 
and gone to the street below. 

“Quiet night; what?” asked Porlock. 

“Bit noisy nearby, sir.” 

“Really?” said John. “I hope Jerry 
hasn’t found Hurst’s Rest. They were 
to have brains for supper.” 

But Jerry had found Hurst’s Rest, 
for when Porlock bent ‘his steps through 
Prince’s Row and into Allington Street, 
he found the fire wardens active, and 
Hurst’s Rest going up in smoke, fried 
brains and all. The supperless Mr. Por- 
lock proceeded east along Victoria 
Street, feeling his way by guess into 
the deserted gloom of Palace Street. 

Before he reached the Westminster 
Theater, he collided with an object com- 
posed of camel’s hair, corduroy, flesh 
and bone. The object exclaimed sharply, 


and Mr. Porlock helped to pick it up off 
the sidewalk, 

“Sorry,” he exclaimed, “My fault en- 
tirely, sir.” And then, with a pleasant 
aroma in his nostrils, and feeling that 
the hand in his was remarkably soft, 
he corrected himself: “Miss, I mean.” 

“That wasn’t any miss,” the woman 
said. “A direct hit. Rather!” 

They laughed. His victim relinquished 


* her clutch on his sleeve. 


“Sorry,” she said, “but I’ve lost some- 
thing. I haven’t a torch, Have you?” 

John Porlock brought out his treas- 
ured and efficient flashlight. It bore an 
approved blackout bulb, blue and sub- 
dued. 

“Here it is. A bag, what?” He lifted 
a small linen case—overnight bag, or 
something of the sort—and presented 
it to the woman. 

The light glimmered on her hair in 
the second before it was extinguished. 
Mr. Porlock came near to snorting with 
vexation. If a chap were to go about 
the streets blundering into women and 
knocking them down, he might more 
correctly choose young women, This 
woman’s hair was snow white. 

He jumbled the words. “If you'll al- 
low me, madam—” And he had called 
her Miss before. That was stupid. Then 
as she turned the flashlight on again: 

(Continued on page 56) 
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“Whitey!” he cried, 
“If this isn’t luck!” 








T IS time for our schools to take 
stock of their national respen- 
sibilities. Since the days of 
Washington and Jefferson ed- 

ucation has been an_ indispensible 
force for the development of an en- 
lightened citizenry in this land. 
The critical conditions which face 
the world today offer an unprece- 
dented challenge to the schools of 
the nation. Never before in the his- 
tory of this country has a crisis ap- 


peared in the world which more di- 
rectly affected education than the pres- 
ent day assault upon the ideas and 
ideals of the democratic way of life. 
The most potent phase of the on- 
slaught is directed toward the changing 
of free public opinion to cther opinions 
less free. Our schools, therefore, have 
become the first line of defense against 
schools of thought subversive to Amer- 
ican ideals. Every teacher who enters 
the classroom must accept as a sacred 
mission the use of American ideas to 
teach Americun ideals to America’s 
children. Thus can our schools play 
their part in bringing to reality the 
ideal as expressed in that sacred cov- 
enant, so earnestly supported by The 
American Legion, namely, “to foster 
and perpetuate a one hundred percent 
Americanism.” 

Subversive ideas designed to render 
patriotic teaching ineffective must go. 
Textbooks, printed materials, news- 
papers, periodicals, and other devices 
used in the classroom must be care- 
fully scrutinized and all items of a sin- 
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A SCHOOL PROGRAM FOR 


POSITIVE 
AMIFRICANTISM 







ister or doubtful nature must be elim- 
inated. Important as this action is, 
when it has been accomplished the real 
task will have just begun. Ideals are 
formed from positive influences and the 
whole organization of the curriculum 
must be designed to utilize the cumula- 
tive power of our American heritage 
which lies in American customs, tradi- 
tions, and institutions. Subversive ac- 
tivities designed to produce a fifth 
column in our land will have little 
effect upon a youth previously fortified 
with a sincer> love for’ his country, a 
profound respect for its history, and 
with successful individual experiences 
in living in a democratic community. 

True patriotism is not characterized 
by merely a passive attitude of acquies- 
cence. Love of country must be activated 
by an enduring strength of will and 


Drawings by 
GUSTAVSON 







determination on the part of the in- 
dividual to give of his best and noblest 
energies in serving the best interests 
of community, State, and nation. Knowl- 
edge of things American must be taught 
fully, but in addition there should be 
inculcated a loyal desire on the part of 
youth to serve. Our young people must 
be made to feel that the blessings of 
liberty and of opportunity which we 
enjoy have been bought at a price, and 
that with every privilege there is a 
corresponding obligation. Those only 
are worthy of our free inheritance who 
are ready and willing to work and fight 
to defend it. 

Realizing the urgency of the obliga- 
tions resting upon our schools today, we 
have extended the program of American- 
ism in the Chicago public schools to in- 
clude a critical survey of all phases of the 


4, DR. WILLIAM H. JOHNSON 


Superintendent of Schools of Chicago 
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work, with one definite objective in 
mind, namely, the teaching of a sound 
and positive Americanism in every class- 
room and in every school activity, 
ranging from kindergarten through ele- 
mentary school, high school, junior 
college, and Chicago Teachers College. 
This survey has been under way for 
several months and includes inquiry into 
curricula, activities and _ instructional 
materials, including textbooks and li- 
braries. This survey has been organized 
with the codperation of the entire super- 
visory staff including the Superintend- 
ent of Schools, assistant superintend- 
ents, and district superintendents in 
charge of the various districts, together 
with committees of principals and 
teachers from respective schools. 

A questionnaire was submitted to 
each of our thirteen thousand teachers 
covering an analysis of the actual work 
being done by the pupils in the various 
subjects and extra-curricular activities. 
The following questions were included: 


1. In what way or ways is your teach- 
ing of your subject or class so cen- 
tered as to inspire a real respect for 
American institutions and the Amer- 
ican way of life? 

2. How do you utilize co-curricular ac- 

tivities such as visual education, radio 
audition, library use,assemblies, clubs, 
student government, and other ac- 
tivities for the positive teaching of 
patriotism ? 
Have you found in curricular ma- 
terials available for use in your class 
any items fvhich in your opinion 
should be eliminated? (Be specific as 
to volume and page.) 
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Various committees of teachers, prin- 
cipals, and supervisors are scanning 
textbooks, library books, mimeographed 
materials, newspapers, magazines, and 
school publications from a critical point 
of view with instructions to prepare de- 
tailed reports on all phases of school 
activity from which an Americanism 
curriculum can be constructed. From 
preliminary reports received there is 
every indication that this study will 
reveal an extensive and effective power 
in both the curricular and extra-curric- 
ular activities of our schools for the 
building of a positive development of 
attitude and capacity for true American 
citizenship. The emphasis in our study 
has been placed upon this positive ap- 
proach and it is believed that the results 
of this study will provide for all schools 
the outline of a course of study which 
will provide effective teaching of those 
things which patriotic young Americans 
should learn. 

This survey has been designed to 
bring to light anything of a subversive 
nature which might exist in our schools 
and, at the same time, to inspire our 
teachers with an increase in that enthu- 
siam which is traditional generally in 
American schools for the inculcation of 
patriotism in pupils. 

The preliminary report of one com- 
mittee which made a survey of forty 





elementary schools states: “We have 
found no material that in our opinion 
tends to discredit our Constitution or 
our form of government nor have we 
found any that seeks to cast doubt upon 
the importance of the pariotism of our 
American heroes and their services to 
mankind.” 

Another committee in another district 
appointed to study mimeographed and 
printed materials made a_ preliminary 
report from which the following is 
quoted: “No subversive material was 
found in the mimeographed and printed 
instructional materials in use in the 
schools in this district.” 

Our literature and our history are 
both rich in ideas which contribute to 
patriotic American learning, and the 
content of the Americanism curriculum 
is extensive and varied. There is no sub- 
ject in our elementary and high schools 
which cannot be so organized as to 
furnish an effective influence toward 
teaching Americanism. An outline of the 
subjects more commonly taught reveals 
the variety of ideas which can become 
fruitful for our American youth. 

(Continued on page 50) 











Major General Gerald C. 
Brant, commanding offi- 
cer of Randolph Field, 
“West Point of the Air” 





On the way to 
Navigation Class 


PREAD over hundreds of the flat acres of Texas, 
eighteen miles from the city of San Antonio, is Ran- 
dolph Field—the goal of every air-minded youth in 
the U. S. A. 

The dazzling white tower of the Administration Building 
rises in the center of the post, surrounded by cadet barracks 
and officers’ homes of stucco and red tile and flanked on each 
of four sides by lines of concrete hangars, and a full size 
grass-covered landing field. 

The air hums with the drone of planes; they come and 
go like bees on purposeful errands. From the four fields 
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By CLAYTON KNIGHT 


World War aviater, who was sent by this 
magazine to Randolph to make these sketches 















The Administration Building, nerve 
center of the field’s activities 


planes leave the ground on schedule, make pre-arranged turns 
out of traffic, and fly off to practice areas. There, under the 
hot Texas cloud-flecked sky, they practice turns, loops, and 
spins. An instructor rides with a student in some of them. 
In others, fine eager boys are flying solo—boys from Maine 
to California, from the Great Lakes to the Gulf, flying alone 
in high-powered basic combat planes, which will fit them for 
flying America’s fastest pursuits, her long-range bombers, or, 
in some cases, make them instructors to other boys their own 
age. Posted in all the flight offices where the students await 
their turn to fly is a notice which says: “REMEMBER! 
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| CREAM OF THE CROP 





Yes, they learn the 
manual of arms 


KEEP YOUR HEAD AND EYES MOVING CONSTANT- 
LY. AVOID AIR COLLISIONS, A PILOT WITH A STIFF 
NECK HAS NO BUSINESS IN THE AIR.” 

As these students pull on helmet and goggles, snatch up 
their chutes, and stride out to a plane, they are impressive 
in their clean-cut, tanned fitness. Military drill has made 
them straight; good food and plenty of sleep and exercise has 
hardened them physically. These are the boys who may per- 
haps, some day, while squinting through a telescope-sight, 
30,000 feet above the earth, breathing deeply of oxygen, 
press gun triggers that will be the deciding point in battle. 


Instructors, on the ground, 
give candidates night flying practice. 
Pass that and “tyou’ll be a man, my son” 
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A training plane swoops 
the take-off 


up from 





A typical Randolph flying cadet 


Their ten weeks of intensified flying instruction here at 
Randolph marks the middle period of their training. They 
have already spent ten weeks at a primary flying school run 
by a civilian operator under the supervision of Air Corps 
officers. At these primary schools they have made their first 
solo flight on lighter planes of lower horsepower. A certain 
proportion have been “washed-out” for lack of codrdination 
or for various other reasons. 

Every five weeks sees a new group of these survivors of 
the primary schools arriving at Randolph, the next step 
towards the coveted silver wings they hope to wear. Here, in 
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Ready for 
his first solo 


this pleasant setting with its swimming pools and airy bar- 
racks, “Randolph” teaches them military drill and discipline, 
and fits them for the duties and responsibilities of an officer 
in the U. S, Army Air Corps. Here, on the grass-covered 
parade grounds near the cadet headquarters, “awkward 
squads” drill under the watchful eyes of upper classmen who, 
just a few weeks earlier, were themselves awkward. 

On the flying line you see them overcome their awkward- 
ness in the air. First, with their instructors at the controls, 


they learn to fly the heavier, more powerful planes. Then 
they take the ships aloft alone. Frequent check flights with 


ma 


The Famous Link Trainer. 

When the would-be cadet 

comes out of it. they’ll 
have his number 


*"Now here’s what 
you did wrong” 


their instructors help them to polish up their technique in 
more intricate airobatics. They learn to fly in formation, and 
first dual and then solo night flying. Classes in wireless and 
navigation occupy much of their time on the ground. 

As they progress, more and more time is spent in the Link 
Trainer. This ingenious device duplicates all the reactions of 
a plane in flight and has all the necessary flight instruments; 
but as the pilot is completely shut in from the outside world 
he must rely on those instruments to fly a course. From his 
ear-phones he receives the radio signals that tell him the loca- 
tion of the radio beam, and also suggestions from the “Link” 
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instructor who sits nearby at a table watching the plotted 
course of his flight as it is drawn on a sheet of paper by a 
mechanical gadget referred to as the “crab.” Any clumsy turn 
or deviation from the course is registered on the paper, 
spread before the instructor, ready to confront the student 
as he clambers from the stuffy confines of the trainer. 

In the Gulf Coast Air Corps Training Center, commanded 
by the genial Major General Gerald C. Brant, (who has 
-8.000 officers and men under him) are ten primary training 
schools which will soon be expanded to include eighteen in all. 

Up to the present time, all youths, in order to be eligible 


With helmet and radio 
receiver, ready to go 


Those class room prob- 
lems can be mighty tough 





for cadet training, must have two years of college, or its 
equivalent. The equivalent consists of a very stiff written 
examination, and few boys without the necessary academic 
training are able to pass. 

In making sketches of the flying life at Randolph, I picked 
one youth who seemed to have all of the characteristics of a 
typical cadet, After the sketch was made, and I asked him 
his name and how he happened to pick the Air Corps, he con- 
fessed to me that he had been in the Army for two years, 
and had been allowed to transfer for flight training—one of 
the unusual boys able to pass that stiff written examination. 


The candidate, seated, 
finds out how well he 
can judge objects at 
a distance. You just 
have to pass this test 


Off the ground for the 
first flight, with the 
instructor in the rear 


Two’s company in the 
early stages of training 


Waiting for his 
turn to go aloft 
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SCENE: Meeting room 
Post of The American Legion. 

TIME: During a regular mceting of 
the Post. The Post Finance Officer is 
completing his report. 

Post FINANCE OFFICER: Balance on 
hand this date, after bills paid, $3.42. 

THE COMMANDER: Something must 
be done. The Post can’t continue in 
that condition. 

ComRADE Buzsy: On the contrary, 
Mr. Commander, I think it’s swell. If we 
can always have all bills paid and $3.42 
left over, it’s a condition that can con- 
tinue forever so far as I’m concerned. 
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“Presenting the only troupe of 
fifty-year-old acrobats .. . 





“I won’t waste my time giving 
these guys constructive ideas” 











Ways AND MEAN 


ComRaADE ADAMS: You know what the 
Commander means, Buz. Unless we do 
something we aren’t going to end up 
every month with all bills paid and 
$3.42 to the good. 

COMMANDER: That’s just what I 
do mean. We've got to raise money. The 
question is—how? 

A MEMBER: We got to cut down on 
some of these donations we’ve been 
giving to things like the Red Cross, the 
Boy Scouts, the Community Chest and 
things that don’t concern The Amer- 
ican Legion and— 

COMMANDER: (emphatically) No. 


” 











Those things do concern The American 
Legion—very much. They are a vital 
part in our Community Service, Child 
Welfare, Americanism and other objects 
of the Legion. If you think this Post is 
going to abandon the objectives of our 
organization just because the members 
are too lazy to work to raise money— 
well, I just don’t want to be Com- 
mander of it, that’s all. 

COMRADE SMITH: That’s just it, Mr. 
Commander. That’s the trouble with 
this here Post. It ain’t got no idealism. 

A Memper: This is a time for low- 
down materialism. Idealism is all right 
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to talk about, Buddy, but it doesn’t 
butter any parsnips. 

CoMRADE HEMINGWAY: 
Smith doesn’t like parsnips. 

A MEMBER: Then he never ate ’em 
the way my wife cooks ’em, which she 
can do without butter and make ’em— 

COMMANDER: Never mind about par- 
snips. J don’t like deficits. 

A MemBer: Not even with butter 
on ’em? 

ANOTHER MEMBER: Since it seems to 
be in order, I’d like to put in a plug 
for my wife’s cooking. She can cook up 
a deficit so it looks like a surplus until 
you stick a fork in it. 

COMMANDER: Come on, come on, 
cut out the funny business. I’m telling 
you we’ve got to raise money and raise 


Maybe 


it quick. 
A MeEmBeR: How about giving a 
carnival, Mr. Commander? 
COMMANDER: That’s an idea. We 


gave one three years ago and I remember 
we lost $23.00. Maybe we could do 
better next time. What do you think? 

Buzsy: Sure. If every member worked 
real hard maybe we would only lose 
$3.42, which is all we got to lose and 
would do better than losing $23.00 even 
if we was so flush we had $23.00 to lose. 

Apams: The Graytown Post made 
over a hundred dollars on a chicken 
supper. Why can’t we do something 
like that? 

Buzsy: They got much better chick- 
ens over there. My son told me. He goes 
over to see a couple of them. 

SMITH: I’m gettin’ sick o’ these here 
wise cracks. This is an American Legion 
Post which ought to do business like a 
bunch of he-men, instead of— 

CoMRADE PINKENWHITE: Oh, Mr. 
Commander, I read about a Post—I 
don’t know whether it was in the Legion 
Magazine or where—but anyhow they 
had a fashion show, and it was lovely, 
and all the dressmakers and women’s 
apparel shops in town codperated, and 
the Auxiliary helped, and it was a big 
success, and they sold a lot of dresses, 
and the Post got a commission besides 
what it made on tickets, and they sold 
flowers and candy, and they had a 
dance afterward and—oh, lots of things 
I can’t remember now, and they made 
scads and scads of money, they really 
did, and— 

A Mempser: Everybody had a per- 
fectly gorgeous time. 

PINKENWHITE: Yes—did you read it? 

THE Mempser: No. I guessed it. 

Buzsy: There y’are, Smith. There’s 
some he-man business for you. 

SmitTH: Fashion show? What the hell! 

ComrapeE HEMINGWAY: It’s a great 
idea, Mr. Commander. Boy, would I 
like to read in the Blanktown News: 
“Legionnaire Smith was stunning in a 
cerise, strapless evening gown, trimmed 
with— 

SmitH: Why, you lousy so-an’-so, 
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A John Smith-Poca- 
hontas pageant, maybe 


are you by any chance insinuatin’ that—- 
ing sharply) 
Order! We’re trying to figure out ways 


COMMANDER: (rapp 


and means. 


SMITH: I'm tryin’ to figure out what 


ways he means— 
CoMMANDER: Order! 
SERGEANT-AT-ARMS: 
ORDER! 
FALSETTO VoIceE Fro 










(bellowing) 
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Or maybe one in- 
cluding Stonewall 
Jackson and Bar- 
bara Frietchie 





NON RIGID 
AIRSHIPS 


OUNTAINOUS appropria- 
tions for our rapidly expand- 
ing national defense allot to 
the Navy many millions of 

dollars for battleships, cruisers, aircraft 
carriers, destroyers, submarines, air- 
planes, more airplanes, “and 48 useful 
non-rigid airships.” 

From their acid test in the war of 
1914-1918, small airships emerged with 
flying colors. But as the glories of vic- 
tory covered the worn weapons of war 
with dust, unfortunately this type of 
air craft was mistakenly neglected. Its 
prosaic drudgery of day-in, day-out per- 
formance produced no legend of Rick- 
enbackers nor Richthofens to sustain it 
as the relieved world lost interest in the 
tools of war. So in today’s swirling mass 
of tons and dollars, the humble phrase 
“and 48 useful non-rigid airships” is a 
most significant item. It indicates that 
planning minds are cleared of the mental 
cobwebs that have kept the airship 
suppressed in peacetime. 

Literally and figuratively, the air- 
plane has been the big noise of today’s 
war abroad. Through continuous daz- 
zling performance in enormous numbers, 
the airplane has stolen the show from its 
less glamorous companions in the strife. 

But the priceless lesson of the war for 
us is not so much any startling su- 
premacy of the plane alone, of the tank 
or any one type of weapon, as it is 
the cumulative value of properly co- 
ordinated, highly specialized weapons. 
Success in war today, more then ever 
depends upon forcing the last ounce 
of performance out of specialized weap- 
ons when and where each is most 
effective. The airplane itself fairly shouts 
the principle of specialization. Heavy 
bombers, light bombers, torpedo bomb- 
ers, interceptors, high speed pursuit, 
reconnaissance planes—each has a par- 
ticular job to do; a job that 
under the right conditions it 
can do better than any other 
type. Inclusion also of air- 
ships in our program is there- 
fore a significant sign of in- 
telligent extension of this basic 
principle. 


Illustration by 
WILL HEASLIP 
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As a specialist in the defense of our 
own country, the non-rigid airship or 
blimp has a most important role, be- 
cause in modern war the United States 
most assuredly would be faced from 
the opening moment with a serious 
enemy threat for which the blimp is 
the most effective antidote. For, be- 
lieve it or not, as far as the problems 
of our Navy are concerned, more fear- 
ful than even the swashbuckling airplane 
are the slinking submarine and the mod- 
ern mine. 

The admitted toll of the first year 
of the current war included 551 ships 
sunk, Of these, 127—less than a fourth 
—were destroyed by airplanes. Mines 
took care of 187. The other 237 were 
sent to Davy Jones’ locker by sub- 
marines. Today’s reports show losses 
from submarine attack approaching 
and at times even exceeding the fearful 
rate of shipping losses that in early 1917 
nearly brought England to her knees. 
The “box scores” of sinkings published 
these days leave no doubt of the serious- 
ness of the submarine scourge in mod- 
ern war. 
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Our continental coastal sea lanes of 
nearly 5000 miles and the approaches 
to our many important seaports would 
be a tempting feasting ground for enemy 
mines and subs. In a few months of 
1918, submarine raiders along a portion 
of our Atlantic seaboard with guns, 
torpedoes, bombs and mines accounted 
for 435 lives and 100 vessels totaling 
200,000 tons—and each of these under- 
seas scorpions safely escaped from 
American waters. They had planted 
mines in our coastal shipping lanes off 
Wimble Shoals, Barnegat Inlet, Sandy 
Hook, and Nantucket Shoals; off Cape 
Henry and the Chesapeake; off Cape 
Henlopen and the Delaware; off Winter 
Quarter Shoal where our battleship 
Minnesota was crippled by bumping 
into one; off Fire Island Lightship, 
where the less fortunate armored cruiser 
San Diego struck a mine and sank. 

Yet by no standards was this 1918 
U-boat marauding more than a sideline. 
Today’s submarines and mines are 
highly improved models; and equally 
important, their numbers are vastly 
greater. In the World War, the sub- 
marine threat that nearly licked the 
Allies never numbered more than 140 
craft at any one time. Today, exclusive 
of American and British undersea craft 
the number of submarines in the hands 
of others is estimated as more than 500 
with at least 250 under construction! 
In the World War, both sides planted 
some 247,235 mines; yet it is reliably 
estimated that more than that number 
of mines have been planted in the first 
year of the current war alone! 

Considering this current high regard 


for modern mines and submarines, in 
war we could expect an enormously 
serious problem in protecting our 5000 
miles of coastal sea lanes, studded as 
they are with vital and yawning harbor 
approaches. Now superimpose upon this, 
the protection of not only our own 
outlying possessions but also the “hemi- 
spheric” defense of Canadian, Caribbean, 
Central and South American coastal 
sea lanes and shores, and we have a 
situation of almost infinite dimensions. 
Not even a two-ocean Navy—nor even 
any combination of navies in which we 
might join—could maintain a_ picket 
line over such vast expanses tight enough 
to keep determined enemy submarines 
from slipping under and through. 

Clearly then, a most important need 
is for the most effective antidotes for 
mines and submarines. And this is where 
the modern non-rigid airship or blimp 
comes into today’s picture for the 
United States. 

History records the unostentatious 
blimp as having become the dread of 
submarine captains and a leading player 
on the team that eventually stymied the 
World War submarine scourge. Mainly 
because of the relatively short distances. 
the small sea areas and tremendous 
numbers of airplanes being employed. 
Europe is today deprived of use of 
blimps. In fact, the configurations of 
fate have bestowed the modern blimp 
almost exclusively upon the United 
States; for our own geographical situa- 
tion, our unbounded monopoly of non- 
inflammable helium gas make of the air- 
ship an exclusively American weapon. 
Situations that would confront the 
United States in war make develop- 
ment and use of airships mandatory 
for us. 

Just what is this submarine-conscious 
aircraft? 

By “useful” or patrol blimp we mean 
an airship (or dirigible balloon) of some 
400,000 cubic feet volume compared to 
the 123,000 of the tiny commercial 
advertising dirigible. It is a large rubber 
bag with no internal structure such as 
has its cousin the enormously larger 
“rigid” or Zeppelin type of which the 
800 feet long, 7 million-cubic-foot Hin- 
denburg was an example. Today’s patrol 
blimp will be about 250 feet long, 76 
feet high. Twin-engined, the blimp can 
hover motionless in the air, float with- 
out any engine power, go backward or 
forward, fly in safety close to the water, 

(Continued on page 44) 


The blimp’s bombs settled 
the fate of that submarine 
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IVE of us eager hunters got out Soon this would all be dis- ‘ 
of the car and, with two of the sipated under the influence of our do, 
finest bird dogs I have ever a generous sun, but presently it up 
worked behind, filed into a corn- it was an ideal morning’ for to sad 
stubble field in middle-eastern New our quest—cold, sharp, crack- _ 
Jersey one November day a few seasons ling—with all warm-blooded _ 
ago. creatures glad for the daylight ot t 
The sun was just coming up, a big that would permit them to ndustr 
ball of orange fire bursting through fog scurry around to offset the fall yards | 
and early morning murk, heralding a chill. In a little while that ball feet hi 
hot day ahead, although at the moment of fire peeping from the eastern B our 
our ears and fingers were beginning to sky would be inducing insect p Bang 
tingle. The liquid metal had nose-dived life to re-awaken and become 
in the glass during the night, a thin a banquet for the feathered 
sheet of ice covered occasional pools, population. Things never looked 
and ground and vegetation were mantled better for a bunch of city- 
with a thick, ashen-colored hoar frost. slicker Daniel Boones; and the 






signs and portents never proved 
to be more correct. 
Under such favorable cir- 


i, JIM HURLEY 
















cumstances you may be 
sure that no time was lost 
in swinging into gunning 
position. Maybe the early 
bird gets the worm; here 
were five of us out to get 
the early bird! There was plenty of 
room in this harvest-stripped field for 
us to line up with twenty-five or more 
yards’ interval. Ordinarily that might be 
a lot of front for two dogs to cover, 
but Rex and Liz could be depended upon 
to work our front laterally pretty well 
without ranging too far or too quickly 
forward, the common fault of many 
otherwise good hunting pooches, 



































To our left was the road we had just we coul 
stepped off; to the right a pretty heavily knocked 
wooded swale, an ideal bird cover which seemed | 
we were eventually to try. Nothing Then D 
broke the silence of our cautious advance fred an 


we saw | 
trail of 
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A most valiant bird, the pheasant often stalks BePs ant 
away with dignity from the approaching hunter. Rho got | 
neously 


Above, a man, his gun and his dogs. Right, Babe 


Ruth, ardent huntsman, awaits a shot, with his guide for our 


Blazed ay 
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cept the occasional sniffing of a cours- 
dog. I was fourth gun from the left. 
ddenly I was electrified by the bark 
"of the No. 1 gun. Glancing upward and 
over I saw a splendid, husky, long-tailed 
cock sailing toward me. “Shucks,” I 
thought,“Jay or Doc (No. 2 and No. 3 
guns respectively) will probably knock 
him down before I get a crack at him.” 
That bird wasn’t put up by either of 
‘our dogs. Something or somebody kicked 
fit up from the other side of the road 
Hto our left and contrary to most male 
pheasants it made no squawking cackle 
as it came. It might have sounded off 
Das it took flight but right now it was 
industriously flying about twenty-eight 
Syards to our front and probably forty 
et high, intent on reaching the swale 
a our right. 
Bang! Jay’s gun spoke and we thought 


) 





ust we could see just a speck of feathers 
‘ily knocked off the on-coming bird, which 
ich seemed not to hurry its movement a bit. 
ing Then Doc, long since leading into it, 
ce fred and again we could have sworn 


we saw feathers swir! into the air in the 
trail of Mr. C. Pheasant. Then it was 
Sem up to me. The suspense of watching 
= three comrades all take a shot and fail 
to drop their quarry did me no good but 
I drew a not too-hurried bead and let 
er go. 

There may be an illusion in gunning 
but it has got to be psychological and 
not optical, for I will still swear on a 
Stack of Korans that a whole gob of 
plumage came tumbling about that soar- 
ing creature while I was still looking up 
the gun barrel. But apparently that cock 
Still had it all over the law of gravity, 
or nothing pulled him earthward. 

Now it was up to Pete, master of the 
burps and caretaker of the estate, a chap 
Who got his first breeches and gun simul- 
neously and who would be first pick 
Mor our snipers’ squad any day. Pete 
blazed away while we all stood in our 
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tracks in astonishment as the impervious 
old cock flew majestically on. 

Three of the five of us were World 
War veterans with foreign service, one 
a divisional surgeon, but never had we 
seen anything withstand so much shoot- 
ing as that gallant bird. It had tra- 
versed a blazing skirmish line and taken 
everything we fired at it. There was 
spontaneity and earnestness to the cheer 
that we all gave’ there in the cool of 
that early morning to a creature that 
could display such sheer courage. 

But our cry was cut short, for our 
heroic bird had no sooner reached the 
wood to our right than it dropped like 
a plummet. Quickly we were beginning 
to lose that guilty feeling about our 
marksmanship. Everyone swore that his 
shot was the hit and Jay echoed the 
sentiments of all of us when he said: 





greater display of bravery by any living 
creature, 

And who can deny that the pheasant 
is a valiant bird? He can retreat with 
more dignity than anything I know of. 
There is no panic, no alarm to its flight 
if you discount those first few cackles 
of the cock which come more from 
annoyance than fright. More often than 
not he prefers to walk away from the 
danger quarter. There is no slinking 
cowardice to this orderly withdrawal 
before the dogs. Rarely will it take flight 
before the houndless hunter who has 
almost to step on it to kick it up 

Probably none of the living things on 
the earth today has been chased and 
hunted and pursued throughout the cen- 
turies and stood up under it all as has 
the pheasant. Actually there are more of 
them today than ever before because 
men are constantly improving the meth- 
ods of raising them domestically in 
great quantities. 

Its natural habitat is Asia and certain 
of the East Indian islands. Long before 
the birth of Christ travelers brought 
them back for the Lucullan 
those ancient gourmets, the Greeks and 
Romans, These long-tailed birds very 
readily adapted themselves to new sur- 
roundings. Centuries ago they were taken 
to England; whence came the bird we 


feasts of 


know today as the English ring-neck 
pheasant. 
Brilliantly plumaged, gorgeously 





Wild turkey and deer still abound in many parts of the 
country— in fact, their number has increased in recent years 


“Bet that bird’s got a pound of lead in 
it.” That proved to be almost the case 
after we all went over and Rex found 
it for us—not a pound of lead but still 
plenty of it. 

There were eighteen pheasant for our 
five guns that day but when we were 
through all agreed that the day’s greatest 
moment was that early morning ex- 
perience—that we had never seen a 


winged and thus an instant attention ar- 
rester for unfriendly eyes; with no sense 
of smell, a reluctance to back track and 
then only from immediate danger. 
possessing a deliciously tasting flesh 
craved by every carnivore, man and 
beast alike, it must have had the pro- 
verbial tenacity of the turtle to survive. 

Yet survive it has and on the very 

(Continued on page 54) 








OU settle yourself comfortably 
in your seat, row 99, section Z, 
watch your favorite team line 
up and, serene in your position 
of football expert, sagaciously remark, 
“That’s the (Pick one: Warner, Notre 
Dame, “T”, Bierman) system.” 

If you are the average football fan, 
undoubtedly you have highly-cherished 
ideas concerning the magic powers of 
a “system” to win football games, but 
when you have been around the chalk- 
striped playing fields and the knife and 
fork league as long as I have, I think 
you'll agree with me that there isn’t any 
such thing as a football “system.” 

Let it not be my fate to disillusion 
you, but there’s no such animal, tech- 
nically speaking. You can’t take a game 
where 22 agile and presumably alert 
young men follow the unpredictable 
gyrations of prolate cowhide spheroid 
and reduce it to anything as simple as 
a mere system, say, like that of playing 
contract bridge (with all due respect to 
Ely Culbertson and P. Hal Sims). 





Don Scott pass- 
ing for Ohio 
State. Overland 
it goes to... 


















&, BERNIE BIERMAN 


As told to BOB HUBBARD 


You might call this Bierman on Blocking, for 
the Gophers’ coach is illustrating the fine 
points of that tremendously important fun- 


damental of offensive football, On opposite 


page, Sweiger of Minnesota crashes five yards 
into Northwestern territory 


Pre-season dope is that Biermgn’s coming up with 
another championship eleven in the Western Con- 
ference. All the other coaches say that Bernie's 
Minnesota gang will be the team to beat—as usual 


If you don’t believe me, 
talk to Lynn Waldorf of 
Northwestern or Fritz Cris- 
ler of Michigan—they’ll 
lecture you long and earn- 
estly on the unsystematic 
vagaries of points after 
touchdown. Harry Stuhldre- 
her of Wisconsin, for an- 
other example, will tell you 
there is no justice to a sys- 


tem that allows a 13-point lead to finally 
end on the short side of the score. As 
for myself, I’d like to put hands on a 
pass defense, or a reasonable facsimile 
thereof. 

What this all boils down to is that 
to a certain extent you can systematize 
your football, but not as much as most 
people like to think. There are too many 
variable factors—weather, type of 
players, mental attitude, quantity of 
material—and it is impossible to use 
assembly line tactics in producing foot- 
ball teams. You have a certain basic 
method of advancing your ball carriers, 
but even that is subject to change from 
year to year, and about the best you 
can do is to have a systematic way of 
training your teams, but that again de- 
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pends upon locality and weather and 


material. 


It would be very pleasant, indeed, 


for members of that brow-beaten pro- 


fession of football coaches, if we could 
invent a nice safe way of winning foot- 


ball games, and patent the process. 
But, alas, ‘tis not so. We have to change 
and experiment, make guesses and do a 
thousand other things besides sitting in 
our offices until three o’clock in the 
morning, craftily (in theory) drawing 
up a modified form of blitzkrieg to use 
against Tidewater Tech’s collection of 
mastodons, or what have you. 

When I was coaching at Tulane some 
ten years ago, I was very fond of the 
quick kick. In fact, it was an integral 
part of our so-called “system.” Why? 
Because we had the boys to execute the 
maneuver. At Minnesota, we’ve hardly 
used the play. Not because we don’t 
want to, but because we haven’t had 
players dependable for a quick kick 
from six yards behind the line of 
scrimmage in the split second between 
the time they get the ball and a half 
a dozen baby tanks drop on them. 

The simplest play in the world won’t 
make a yard if you don’t have the 
boys to make the play go, and some- 
times I’m half inclined to agree with 
Pop Warner’s statement that the secret 
of a good coach is great material. All 
I know is that the Minnesota team 
you may have the pleasure, or dis- 
pleasure, to see play this fall is the 
result of 25 years of trial and error— 
mostly the latter. And I’ve found out 
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that if ever a coach 
wants a theme song to 
epitomize his woes, 
he might well use, 
“There'll Be Some 
Changes Made.” 

All of which, in my 
case, goes back to the 
original Minnesota 
shift invented in those 
now-legendary days be- 
fore the first World War by Dr. Henry 
L. Williams, Minnesota coach for 22 
years. Among his pupils, incidentally, 
were Clark Shaughnessy, whose Stan- 
ford team was something more than a 
casual success on the Pacific Coast last 
year, and one Bernard W. Bierman, 
whose teams have had the fortune to 
go undefeated four out of the last 
eight seasons. 

The basic principle of the old Minn- 
esota shift—and of the present one as 
well—is, “Manpower spells yardage.” To 
“get thar fustest with the mostest men” 
is a principle old in warfare, and Dr. 
Williams applied it to football. The 
first thing he did was to shift the line- 
men—that was about 1909—and later 
he shifted both the linemen and back- 
field, thus laying the foundation for all 
shifting teams since. The idea was to 
throw the defense off balance, accord- 















ing to a pre-arranged plan of strategy. 

The Minnesota shift, by getting line- 
men and backfield in motion, was in- 
tended to gain an advantage over a 
waiting defense through momentum, 
which is illegal today through the adop- 
tion of the rule requiring a pause of a 
full second between the 
time the shift is made and 
the ball is snapped. Today, 
the strategic consideration 
is the main reason for a 
shift. 

Somewhere back in the 
’20s, some genius discov- 
ered that men in defense 
positions nearly always 
played in certain set po- 
sitions or zones. And this 
same gridiron wonder fig- 

ured that some of 

the opposing elev- 

en men _ couldn't 

+ possibly do any- 
thing about stop- 

ping certain plays. 

That is, on a 

? sweep over the op- 





. . . Charlie Anderson, 
who snares it and is 
off for a touchdown 






ponent’s left end, the defensive right 
end, right tackle and the two men be- 
hind the right side of the line would 
have very little chance to stop the play 
because they first had to guard their 
own zones, and, secondly, they were 
too far away to stop the play—if at 
all—until it had advanced a consider- 
able distance. 

This same thoughtful gentleman esti- 
mated there were four or five men who 
had to be moved out of the way, peace- 
ably or otherwise, before the play could 
succeed: the defensive left tackle, left 
end, left guard and two of the other 
three backs in the secondary. He then 
reasoned that if he had six men to 
throw against five, he should be able 
to make considerable yardage if every- 
thing went right. And to make it work 
right, he assigned blockers for every key 
defensive man, so the ball carrier could 
start running and not stop until he 
smacked into the goal posts. 

That, ladies and gentlemen, was— 
and is—the underlying idea of the mod- 
ern football offense. “Manpower spells 
yardage.” And the success of that of- 

(Continued on page 63) 
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OUR ARMY 


oes € are AO 


having been given the green light, is all-out in supplying 
them with the arms and equipment they need. The job 
of getting this material in quantity before 1942 was sim- 
ply colossal, but industry has performed miracles of pro- 


LSEWHERE in this issue you will find sound, 
reasoned articles * concerning the United States 
Army, which has been under attack because it 
was not, forsooth, ready last spring or this sum- 


mer for offensive blitzkrieg action. Over the air, in news- 
papers and in magazines the critics have railed against 


duction and has bettered every timetable set up for it. 
The training the soldiers of our New Army are get- 


the military establishment, 
declaring that our Army’s 
leaders, unmindful of 
what has transpired on 
the European continent 
since September, 1939 are 
still “fighting the war of 
1918.” We have been told 
innumerable times that 
the way to win a modern 
war is to put the Army 
into tanks, trucks and 
motorcycles, supply the 
dive-bombers to accom- 
pany them, and forget 
almost everything else. In 
short, give us a small 
panzer-type force, and dis- 
band our “mass army.” 

As if the German army, 
which invented the blitz- 
krieg, were not a mass 
army! As if the men in 
its panzer divisions didn’t 
get the basic training of 
the infantryman! 


“CREED OF THE COUNTRY” 


NLY A DAY or so ago | found a paper which might 

be the creed of the country today. It was written 

in the time just after the war, when tired men came 
home to rebuild a shattered world. 


In the name of God and our Country: to defend and safe- 
guard the Constitution of the United States of America; to 
maintain and preserve the principles of freedom; to foster and 
perpetuate Americanism: to combat the autoc racy of both the 
classes and the masses; to make right the master of might; tb 
consecrate and sanctify our comradeship by mutual helpfulness 
and the application of the Golden Rule, we dedicate our 
futare by the adoption of this our constitution. 


It was submitted by Mr. George H. Davis as the 
preamble to the constitution of The American Legion 
and with some minor changes and additions was 
later adopted. It is more than a piece of paper. It is 
the hopes and dreams, not of one man but of an 
entire people. We may not live to see it, but one thing 
is certain. No other nation in the world could have 
produced it. ° 

And in time it may come true. For civilization is not 
a matter of material things. Things may be destroyed. 
Men may die. But ideas and ideals live on, forever 


and imperishable. — From the Mary Roberts Rinehart article 
“America 1941" int the Cosmopolitan Magazine for August, by per- 
mission of the magazine and Mrs. Rinehart. 


ting is excellent. It in- 
cludes the best features of 
the German system of 
blitzkrieg warfare, and it 
exploits with imaginative 
ingenuity every detail of 
defense developed around 
Dunkirk, in the valleys of 
Greece and in Crete. It 
has taken particular note 
of what is happening in 
the Russian campaigns, 
absorbing the lessons paid 
for in blood by European 
nations, including Ger- 
many. The Army has not 
lost sight of the fact that 
the Russian campaigns 
tend to prove that even 
the most blistering of 
blitzkriegs can be slowed 
down, if not stopped. 

No American parent 
need fear that if we go to 
war his soldier son will be 
sacrificed needlessly. The 
United States Army is 





Until the fall of France, 
as John Thomas Taylor 
and T. H. Thomas point 
out, our Regular Army received scarcely more than 
enough in each year’s appropriation to sustain itself, the 
amounts made available by the Congress for mechaniza- 
tion and other “experimental purposes” being but a 
drop in the bucket. For fourteen months now it has been 
a different story. The military establishment has had a 
Jack-and-the-beanstalk expansion. Today we have a mil- 
lion and a half men under arms, and American industry, 





not “old hat,” but right 

up to the minute. Mira- 
cles are being wrought in its preparation, miracles that 
match those of the industrial mobilization. The experi- 
ence of 1917-18 proved that the American soldier is 
courageous, intelligent, resourceful. That's the kind of 
fellow the 1941 soldier is—a first-class fighting man. 
In the day of decision he will most certainly save the 
civilization built up in this land by 300 years of toil 
and sacrifice, 


* Stand by the Army! by John Thomas Taylor, and Fit to Fight, by Jingo, by T. H. Thomas. 


* * 
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For God and Country, we associate ourselves together for the following purposes: To uphold 

and defend the Constitution of the United States of America; to maintain law and order; to foster 

and perpetuate a one hundred percent Americanism; to preserve the memories and incidents of 

our association in the Great War; to inculcate a sense of individual obligation to the community, 

state and nation; to combat the autocracy of both the classes and the masses; to make right the 2 
master of might; to promote peace and good will on earth; to safeguard and transmit to posterity \\S 
the principles of justice, freedom and democracy; to consecrate and sanctify our comradeship by 
our devotion to mutual helpfulness. ~ PreamB_e To THE ConstiTUTION OF THE AMERICAN LEGION 
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“Now, by hell, you keep them damned 
Germans out of my kitchen! I kain’t 
be havin’ no interruptions like this” 


Illustrated by GENE CARR 


Jenmessees 


F YOU'VE heard this one don’t stop 
me because I’ve got to tell it any- 
way. The story has a lot to do with 
what follows. 

When the Old Hickory Division, com- 
posed of lads from the Carolinas and 
Tennessee, was busy pushing the Jerries 
out of one corner of the St. Mihiel sec- 
tor, a company commander had his field 
kitchen moved right up with the troops. 
He was going to have his men well fed to 
shove the Germans right back to Berlin. 
Unfortunately the regular cook had been 
taken suddenly intoxicated, and in a 
bruised condition languished in the hoose- 
gow. So an assistant cook named Hard- 
rock was in charge of the kitchen, It was 
Hard-rock’s first opportunity to show his 
skill, and being ambitious, earnest and 
enthusiastic to prepare a fine meal, he 
worked right through the battle prepar- 
ing a meat stew. Not just slum, but slum 
a la Hard-rock—and how. 

Now, the Front near the field 
kitchen was in somewhat of a mess. 
Trapped Germans were trying to sneak 
back to their own lines. Others were 
fighting stoutly because, apparently, 
they had nothing better to do. So 
around Hard-rock’s kitchen a lot of 
queer things were happening. 

Just when he was intent on his sea- 
soning an American squad drove some 
German infantry out of a nearby 
farmhouse. And one of the krauts, 
seeking cover, ran straight into Hard- 
rock’s kitchen. 

A gent named Bascom F, Jones, 
who will be further identified later, 
saw the German dash for the kitchen, 
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More and more membership cards pro- 
duce funds for Tennessee’s program 


and yelled, “Hard-rock, Hard-rock! Look 
out! There’s a German coming in your 
kitchen—and not to shake hands.” 

Hard-rock dropped his condiments and 
turned his long, lanky body. There was 
the German, pale, desperate — armed. 
Hard-rock had no time to reach for his 
rifle. But the meat-cleaver was handy. 
The German tried to shoot, but the 
meat-cleaver was quicker. Hard-rock 
stepped over the dead body and stuck 
his head out the door. He saw the pur- 
suing squad bearing down. 

“Now, by hell!” he roared, “you keep 
them damned Germans out of my 
kitchen. That Steve (the regular cook) 
didn’t have no Krauts to contend with, 
and if’n I aim to cook better than him 
—lI kain’t be havin’ no interruptions like 
this.” 

Whereupon, he went back to stir- 
ring his slum, muttering, “That’s the 
way with us Tennesseans—we allus 
git for to do things the hard way.” 

I first heard this anecdote when I 
came to Nashville to write an article 
on Tennessee—the second biggest 
southern Legion Department — and 
paid it the tribute of a hearty laugh. 
Twelve hours later I realized it was 
more than a story—I had learned 
that it is characteristic of the Ten- 
nessee Department to get a lot of its 
broad splendid program done the hard 
way. No matter how tough the job, 
it gets done. 
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Take another incident to prove it. In 
the mountains some 135 miles from 
Nashville is Livingston, whose Post em- 
braces the veterans for many miles 
around and up. When the adjusted com- 
pensation certificates were honored the 
members paid their dues for five years 
in advance. So, all these memberships 
expired last fall. From having 158 mem- 
bers the Post suddenly had none, 

Roy J. Smith, the Post Service Of- 
ficer and a member hound, went up and 
down the valleys by motor and by foot. 
And when the National Telegraphic Roll 
Call came—in which Tennessee has been 
among the Big Ten six times in the last 
ten years—Livingston had 165 members. 
The afore-mentioned Bascom F, Jones, 
now Department Commander, heard of 
this splendid effort. 

“That’s a grand job,” he declared, 
“and I’m going up there and personally 
tell them so.” 

The Post was notified. The members 
flocked in, many of them walking from 
nine to eighteen miles (in Tennessee 
members attend Post meetings no matter 
the distance or difficulties). The Auxil- 
iary Unit had prepared a fine chicken 
dinner. 

Came time to call the meeting to order, 





But there was no Commander Jones, 

The Post Commander went outside, 
came back and said, “Comrades, I don’t 
think Comrade Jones will be here. His 
train was wrecked some fifty miles from 
here and even if he could make it I 
doubt, after crawling out of an over- 
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Edwin Baggett, Governor of Ten- 
nessee’s first Boys’ State in 1940, 
with his father, Rev. John F. Baggett 


turned car he'd be in a talking mood.” 

He had scarcely finished speaking when 
there was the roar of a motor car, a 
squeal of brakes and into the room came 
Commander Jones, a little pale, some- 
what excited. Very calmly the Post Com- 
mander said, “Comrades, it seems Com- 





mander Jones made it the hard way. For 
here he is—Comrades, I present our De- 
partment Commander, Bascom F. Jones.” 

So suddenly Bascom was called to the 
rostrum to speak, scarcely having re- 
covered his breath after the hurried fifty- 
mile dash by car. 


a 


He said just as calmly, “Comrade 
Commander, and fellow Legionnaires, in- 
asmuch as I didn’t see a fainting room 
as I came in I'll postpone the faint until 
later, and we'll talk about the grand job 
you chaps have done.” 

Tennessee is so used to the hard way 
of getting things done that it accepts the 
unusual without blinking an eye. 

This is due chiefly to one fact: Ten- 
nessee is not a rich State, yet the con- 
fidence of the people of the State in the 
Legion to get things done is such that 
the requests for service—in addition to 
a tremendous program —are enormous 
and tax the Department’s resources to 
the uttermost. Particularly as the De- 
partment has only the annual dollar from 
each of its more than 18,000 members 
to finance these many services. This de- 
mands—yes, forces—the use of ingenious 
measures by the Department, and an 
amazing amount of voluntary work by 
the individual Legionnaire. 

Bascom told me of a typical instance, 

“Unfortunately,” he said, “we have in 
the State only a few hospitals for tuber- 
culosis, and these are located in the 
bigger cities. As elsewhere, many of our 
veterans cannot afford the cost of hos- 






Even a train wreck 
failed to stop De- 
partment Comman- 
der Jones from mak- 
ing a promised visit 
to a distant Post 


pitalization for the afflicted of their 
families. Many of them, too, live in 
crowded quarters. At first the Depart- 
ment tried in many cases to pay the hos- 
pitalization costs for such veterans’ kin 
as had T. B. But the expense was too 
(Continued on page 65) 
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The bear pits in Washington Park Zoo, Milwaukee, 
above. Below, George R. Howitt, Executive Vice 
President of the Legion National Convention Cor- 
poration, and a glimpse of the grounds of the Sol- 
diers Home on the outskirts of the convention city 


IVE glorious days —days you'll 
remember the rest of your life— 
Sunday, September 14th, through 
Thursday, September 18th, the 
latter the date on which the 23d Nat- 
ional Convention of The American 
Legion winds up its affairs. 
That’s the promise of Milwaukee to 
the Legion, the promise of the host 
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Department of Wisconsin, the promise 
of everyone in the State. Those of us 
who live in Milwaukee find it difficult 
to believe that any other convention 
city has ever prepared to welcome the 
world’s greatest convention with more 
enthusiasm and more determination to 
make those five days ones you will re- 
member the rest of your life. 

At this writing there is every indica- 
tion that, Eastern Fronts and High Com- 
mands notwithstanding, Milwaukee will 
be headquarters for the biggest news in 
the world from September 14th to 18th. 
Everyone will be here. The President of 





WEXT 
STOP. 


the United States has personally prom- 
ised the National Commander that, 
barring some unpredictable upset, he 
wll come to Milwaukee and deliver a 
major address to the Convention. From 
the President on, the list of celebrities 
would fill this page—Director of Civil- 
ian Defense Fiorello H. LaGuardia, a 
score and more of State Governors, 
not forgetting our host Governor, Wis- 
consin’s Julius P. Heil; Lord Halifax, 
the British Ambassador; representatives 
of the Army, the Navy, the Marine 
Corps, the Air Force; and famous Legion- 
naires from the fields of government, 
business, radio, stage and screen. 

Many of you are planning to arrive 
in Milwaukee on Sunday, September 
14th and by 3 P. M. of that day the big 
entertainment program will be under 
way. At that hour there will be a con- 
cert by nationally famous bands in 
Mitchell Park, where you may also visit 
the beautiful sunken gardens and the 
park conservatory. In the evening, at 
eight, there will be a patriotic and re- 
ligious service in Washington Park, be- 
fore the Blatz Temple of Music, scene 
of Milwaukee’s famous outdoor concerts. 
Nationally known celebrities will be 
present, and a noted speaker will deliver 
a patriotic address. 

Monday the entertainment program 
opens at 8 A, M. with the National 
S. A. L. Band Contest at Washington 
Park, the National Legion Drum & 
Bugle Corps contests at Marquette 
Stadium and the National S. A. L. 
Drum & Bugle Corps contest at State 
Fair Park. At 8 A. M., also, the National 
Junior Sponsored Drum & Bugle Corps 
contest at Wauwatosa Municipal Sta- 
dium, At 1 o’clock the National Drill 
Team contest will be held at State Fair 
Park, as will the National Color Guard 
contests. The American Legion Band 
Contest will be held at 1 P. M. in Wash- 
ington Park. At 4 o’clock, the Forty 
and Eight will parade. In the evening, 
part of the program moves to Juneau 
Park on the shore of Lake Michigan. 
Here, at 7 o’clock, the convention queen 
will be crowned; following thére will be 
a concert by the Wisconsin Symphony 
Orchestra. 

Meanwhile, beginning at 7 P. M. the 
National Drum & Bugie Corps contest 
finals will be held at Marquette Univer- 
sity Stadium, and at 7:45, over in 
State Fair Park, a “Pageant of Youth” 
will be presented, At 8:30 P. M. “Mil- 
waukee on Parade” will feature the 
city’s best talent in entertainment and 
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MILWAUKEE 


ky GEORGE R. HOWITT 


EXECUTIVE VICE PRESIDENT, 























MILWAUKEE CONVENTION CORPORATION 


pageantry, at a show on the Lake Front. 

Nine o’clock on Monday night will 
find everyone who likes to dance join- 
ing the Dance Carnival in Kilbourn 
Avenue. This beautiful new boulevard 
has been finished for only a few weeks— 
rushed to completion this summer to be 
ready for the convention. Three well- 
known popular dance bands will supply 
the music, not only Monday night, but 
on Tuesday and Wednesday nights as 
well. 

Tuesday is, of course, parade day. The 
nation’s greatest march will begin at 9 
A, M. and is scheduled to last twelve 
hours. At 7:30 P. M. there will be an 
exhibition by drum majorettes in Juneau 
Park. This will be followed an hour later 
with a huge Carnival Night show to be 
held in the Juneau Park amphitheatre 
—two hours of thrilling stage and arena 
entertainment by the country’s finest 
entertainers. 

Wednesday evening, winners of nat- 
ional competitive events will go on 
parade in Juneau Park on the Lake 
Front at 7:30 o’clock, followed at 8:30 
by “Convention Frolics,” a second big 
show by Tuesday night’s performers, but 
with every performer in new and dif- 
ferent acts. This show will conclude with 
a display of fireworks, featuring World 
War I in which mammoth set pieces will 
depict memorable experiences and 
famous battles of the A. E, F. 

All these entertainment events may 
be attended at no cost except for the 
$2 registration fee. 


SHOULD like to give you a complete 

picture of everything that has been 
done and is being done to make this a 
most memorable convention, yet I am 
afraid I can only touch on the highlights, 
First of all, the entire State of Wisconsin 
is prepared to welcome you, and you will 
find it an enthusiastic, warm welcome. 
We all hope that before the Convention, 
or afterward, you will take the time to 
see the rest of Wisconsin, a superb vaca- 
tionland of woods and waters that reaches 
from the palisaded Mississippi Valley to 
Lake Michigan’s white-sand beaches, and 
from the rolling hills of the Illinois 
border to Lake Superior’s breeze-swept 
coast. The Conservation Department, 
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Madison, Wisconsin, 
will gladly send you 
free literature and a 
map to help you 
plan such a trip. 

We have had the 
finest of codperation 
from everyone, not 
only in personal serv- 
ice but in financial 
assistance. The elab- 
orate entertainment 
we are providing has 
been made possible 
largely through such 
help as $50.000 from 
the State and $15,- 
ooo each from the County and City of 
Milwaukee, and liberal contributions 
from Milwaukee’s commercial and indus- 
trial concerns. With the codperation of 
officials, we have a traffic control plan 
we believe is a masterpiece. A mile of 
streets will be closed to autos, reserved 
exclusively for pedestrian frolickers. The 
Transport Company 
(operating street cars 
and buses) will have 
a general souvenir 
pass for $1.25, good 
for the whole week. 
They also will have 
a free guide map of 
the city for you. 
Thus you may park 
your car for the 
“duration” and ride 
everywhere quickly 
and easily. 

Our streets will be 
decorated as no con- 
vention city’s ever 
have been before, 
and throughout the 
downtown section 
decorations will be 
supplemented by 
festoons of lights. 

Nothing less than 
a special Act of Con- 
gress has been a part 
of our preparation. 
This act permits 
Canadian ships on 
the Great Lakes to 
bring Legionnaires to 


Huge kettles such as those above produce the beer 
for which Milwaukee is famous. Below, Hotel 
Schroeder, the Legion National Headquarters 


Milwaukee. Five lake steamships are 
coming on special scenic cruises, and 
will be moored at downtown docks dur- 
ing the Convention. Some 250 sleeping 
cars will be: parked within a few blocks 
of convention activities. 

Hospitality will be warmly dispensed 

(Continued on page 52) 


































" CHOOL days, school 
days, dear old 
golden rule days. 
Readin’ an’ writin’ 

and ’rithmetic, taught to 
the tune of—!” Whoa- 
up, there! Times have 
changed. Schools have 
been streamlined and the 
hick’ry stick is no longer a part of the 
curriculum. September is here again 
and beginning with the first day of 
the month millions of bright-faced, 
starry-eyed young Americans are troop- 
ing back to the thousands of school 
buildings for another year of study and 
instruction. Then comes snappy fall 
weather—and football. 

There is perhaps a closer relationship 
between the communities and_ the 
schools now than ever before. Parent- 
Teachers Associations, organized in 
nearly every community; the Legion 
and its Auxiliary and other civic- 
minded, public-spirited groups keep in 
close touch with the schools and their 
needs. Everyone has a direct personal 
interest in the school, if not because of 
Junior or Betty Lou trying to get a 
start in the lower grades, then because 
of nieces, nephews and the neighbor 
children. There is much that can be 
done by any willing group, particularly 
in the kindergarten and lower-grade 
brackets, to help along with the school 
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work and thus lighten 
the burden of the 
teachers. 

Dozens of plans and 
projects for practical 
school help have been 
worked out by American 
Legion Auxiliary Units 
and most of them have 
been worthwhile and 
have been continued. 
Last year Lake Harriet 
Unit of Minneapolis, 
Minnesota, at the sug- 
gestion of Mrs. Don 
Jenkins, then President 
of the Fifth Minnesota 
Auxiliary District, tried 
out a toy library proj- 
ect in the Seward 
School in Minneapolis 
which was so successful 
it will be continued. Not 
only that, but this proj- 
ect—planned for the 
youngsters in their first 


Se 
gem 


= KEEPING STEP 


or second year in school—is spreading 
to other sections of the country. This 
year, it is safe to say, will see dozens, 
if not hundreds, of toy libraries estab- 
lished, working on the same principle 
as a book library. Many will be oper- 
ated as Auxiliary projects; others in 
codperation with Parent-Teachers As- 
sociations or other groups whose par- 
ticular interest lies with these young 
American beginners. 

A playthings-for-school-kids _ library 
is a fine idea and it is really simple in 
its plan and operation. The biggest 
investment in the whole project is, of 
course, time and patience: the toys can 


Mrs. Benjamin Schwarz, Unit President, 
and Mrs. Edward Bettels, Library Chair- 
man, help Gloria Olson decide on a doll. 
Below, young Master Dale Hall tests 
out “bombers” taken from the library 
shelves 
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be picked up by a system of group or 
individual contributions and there are 
always Legionnaires who are willing and 
anxious to help out and will make the 
library room ready for service. Mrs. 
Irene Mix, Auxiliary publicographer, 
whose address is 1465 West 33rd Street, 
Minneapolis, in case interested Units 
want to ask questions, tells the Step 
Keeper about the plan and what made 
it click. 

When the plan was suggested by Mrs. 
Jenkins, the then Unit President, Mrs. 
Benjamin Schwarz, appointed Mrs. Ed- 
ward Bettels as Chairman of a Toy 
Library Committee. Conferences were 
held with Charles F. Hellberg, Principal 
of Seward School, and with the Board 
of Education and as a result a large, 
sunny room was set apart to try out 
the project. Shelves were fashioned and 
other work done by Legionnaires of 
Lake Harriet Post, Auxiliary members 
got busy on curtains and made up a 
series of play costumes—Pilgrim outfits, 
Daniel Boone suits, Indian garb and 
other costumes—to represent different 
periods of history under study. A desk, 
a few tables and chairs were installed. 
The Auxiliary furnished the toys. 

Now the room is lined with shelves 
which hold gaily dressed dolls, shining 
silver planes, balls, games and all sorts 
of toys.to intrigue the young heart. 
Parents of children must agree that 
they will be responsible for the toys 
during the week their children have 
them at home. Eighth graders have been 


SCHOOL 


mustered in as librarians and the period 
from 12:55 to 1:35 P. M., each day, 
has been set aside by Principal Hellberg 
as the time when the children may 
make their selections. 

In addition to this charge-and-carry- 
home toy service there is further pro- 
vision for play for children who do not 
return to their homes for lunch. Tables 
were placed on the stage in the audi- 
terium with a full equipment of Chinese 
checkerboards, table tennis, and other 
games. 

Simple, isn’t it? But it works. Lack 
of a toy airplane to complete a squad- 
ron or a metal soldier to make up a 
company isn’t going to worry the air- 
minded small boy at Seward School 
any more. He'll stop in at the library 
in the school building, select his plane 
and take it out on loan, just as his 
mother selects her books at the lending 
libraries. The little girls, too, who may 
be suffering from boredom with their 
toys at home, can overcome their yearn- 
ing for a doll with brown eyes instead 
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of blue by the same procedure. And 
both the boy and girl are made happier, 
more contented and better students by 
this service which costs so little in 
actual cash outlay. Any such plan will 
return a big dividend. 


Big Hit in Havana 


When Florida Legionnaires hied them- 
selves to Havana, Cuba, on pleasure 
bent after their annual Department Con- 
vention at Key West in April, the 
Hialeah Junior Drum Corps, sponsored 
by Melville E. Sullivan Post, was taken 
along to furnish music. Though organ- 
ized but little more than a year the 
corps distinguished itself in the Depart- 


ment competition, ringing up a score 
of 94.10, according to A. C. Hodge, 
Corps Commander, Their performance 
in Havana on the streets and in an ex- 
hibition drill in the huge Civico Galligo 
so delighted the Cubans that an in- 
vitation was given to the Corps to re- 
turn during the next winter season at 
the expense of the government. 

The Corps is made up of thirty-two 
musicians, four color guards, two ma- 
jorettes and the drum major, and is 
attractively uniformed in gold blouses, 
blue trousers and blue caps. Plans are 
being made to attend the National Con- 
vention at Milwaukee in September and 
to compete for the national champion- 
ship in its class. 





Hialeah (Florida) Junior Drum Corps 





doing its stuff on the streets of Havana, 
Cuba, What a hit that outfit made! 


Theodore Roosevelt Post, Santa Rosa, Cali- 
fornia, revives the World War service 
flag custom in its area. The Post gives the 


flags to parents and wives 





































In other places, it has been noticed, try, 
the flag has appeared without any spe- sole 
cial appeal being made and independent ities 
of any suggestion. The flag that flew soldi 
for a young man in 1917 and 1918 now of t 
quite often flies in honor of his son. G.A. 
May those blue stars hold their color. honc 

O1 
K. C. Majorettes H. | 

Kansas City, Missouri, has some- oh 
thing new under the Legion sun—a Ma- the 
jorette Corps of twenty-nine girls and of ti 
two drum majors. This corps has added survi 
color and dash to public affairs in the both 
Kansas City area, says John P. James, Acqu 

Yoo-hoo! Yoo-hoo! Here comes that snappy Kansas City, Missouri, i ; Gate 

American Legion Majorette Corps: twenty-nine snappy numbers— Back to the ola » C cm A soyers, litt ST last | 

count ’em—twenty-nine! vind - but who | Saas AW Ih aes Sedg 

Cares "? Hil take wy Z. ~~ fms, zz 

S . a Gil unter De us (Mele bad “ . 

ervice Flags parents and wives, irrespective of ) b birth 

rank or branch of service. It is York 

During the World War of 1917-1919 expected that approximately one him, 

a great majority of American homes thousand such flags will be given mess: 

proudly flew a Service Flag—a small out. It was at this special program mem 

banner made up of the national colors, meeting that the accompanying 4 York 

red border, white field and a blue star picture was taken of Legion- ES, grout 

for each member of the family then naires displaying their service flags. A Com: 

serving in the armed forces of the coun- Reading from left to right, they oe mour 

try. Only too often blue stars in the are: Bernard Sears, Dr. Harry the g 
flag were replaced by stars of gold as Fish, Robert Butler, (three sons organizer and director of the corps. 

the casualty lists were made public and in service and a three-star flag), re- “The Corps is sponsored by the City Sen 

notice was given that a son, brother or ceiving the emblem from Commander Central Executive Committee,” con- Ba 

husband would not return. With the Lee Crabbe, James H. Robinson, Chair- tinues Director James, “and the mem- h ' 

close of the war these proud little ban- man of the Service Flag Committee, bers, through their parents, represent -* 

ners were carefully folded and put away, and W. Wayne Beeinan. fourteen Kansas City Posts and three You 

and the custom of flying a service flag Revival of the World War service Posts outside the city. The Corps ap- they 

was permitted to lapse. flag was early discussed by the Lucas pears only as a unit, the only exceptions 4D ¢ 

Now with the declaration of an un- County Council of The American Le- being school amateur shows and for dar 

limited national emergency and with gion, Department of Ohio, and official their Legion Posts. They can show with — 

Uncle Sam gathering his sons into the approval of a campaign was given on any musical unit, drum corps, band or . 

new Army, the service flag custom has June 2nd. The plan met with instant orchestra, and in one instance a show {SN 
been revived in many places. One of approval in that area, was editorially was put on at the nearby Veterans Hos- 

the first reports comes from Theodore commended by the Toledo Blade, and pital at Excelsior Springs with a music cj 

Roosevelt Post of Santa Rosa, Cai- was given immediate support by Toledo box playing military records hooked up ve 

ifornia, which set apart the full week Lodge of Elks, Toledo Chapter of the to an amplifier. ati 

of June 2d to gth as Service Flag Week. Red Cross and other influential bodies. “The girls are highly trained in a Sie 
A Service Flag program was made a As a result of the campaign carried on complete variety of twirls, maneuvers 
special order for Wednesday night, June by the Legion Posts of the Toledo sector and specialties, as well as strutting and 

4th, when the Post began its distribu- working as a consolidated unit, the marching, and can on short notice put server 

tion of the emblems of service to flag is making its second appearance. on any kind of stationary or moving April, 

show, indoors or outdoors, lasting from the se 

five minutes to an hour. The Kansas claims 

City Legion has awarded gold medals to The 

all members of the Corps for their ser- Guy | 

vices, particularly for their fine demon- Legior 

stration at the State Fair and the De- to fu 

partment Convention last year. The two whose 

drum majors are Jerry Dobel and Billy their | 

Damico.” unit b 

Post « 

Honors Grand Army and r 

A couple or three months ago men- Legion 

tion was made in this department of one ¢ 

honors paid to W. W. Nixon, Com- any s 

mander-in-Chief of the Grand Army of would 

the Republic, by the Legion Depart- squad 

ment of Kansas. Some mention was on le 

also made of the dwindling numbers of person 

John F. Eich, last surviving G.A.R. veteran in York, Pennsylvania, was the G.A.R. veterans, now numbering Evelas 

given an escort of honor when he decorated the graves of his comrades about fifteen hundred. Then letters Buchs 

on Memorial Day came from various sections of the coun- please 
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try, telling about honors paid to the 
sole surviving veteran in certain local- 
ities; of the decoration of graves of the 
soldiers of the Sixties, Blue and Gray; 
of the preservation of records of the 
G.A.R. and U.C.V., and a dozen other 
honors and attentions. 

One of the letters came from Ralph 
H. Lookingbill, Past Commander and 
now Adjutant of York (Pennsylvania) 
Post, which is selected at random from 
the folder as representative of the spirit 
of the Legion. York County has two 
surviving veterans of the Civil War, 
both of whom wore the blue—John 
Acquilla Wilson, Negro, who lives near 
Gatchelville, and John F. Eich, of York, 
last surviving member of General John 
Sedgwick Post, G.A.R. On the occasion 
of Comrade Wilson’s one hundredth 
birthday, says Adjutant Lookingbill, 
York Post sent a delegation to visit 
him, bearing flowers, presents and a 
message of greeting from all the Legion 
members. Just preceding Memorial Day, 
York Post joined with other veteran 
groups to form an escort of honor for 
Comrade Eich when he visited Green- 
mount cemetery to strew flowers upon 
the graves of his comrades. 


Senior Firing Squad? 
Basil Grimes Post of Crooksville,Ohio, 
has a uniformed firing squad which has 


You Know why \/ Yeh-To git us | 
theyre tse Kids Yeady / 
to get us home Por School # J, 


_ daitoha "1? 





served its community and Post since 
April, 1919. That probably makes it 
the senior Legion firing squad—an honor 
claimed by the Post. 

The unit was organized by Sergeant 
Guy Ongell in April, 1919, before the 
Legion had even got a running start, 
to function at the burial of soldiers 
whose bodies were being returned to 
their homes. The sixteen members of the 
unit became affiliated with Basil Grimes 
Post on its organization and, kept intact 
and ready for duty these twenty-two 
years, it is still under the command of 
Legionnaire Ongell. There has been but 
one change in personnel. If there is 
any similar outfit in the Legion that 
would like to challenge the Crooksville 
squad for first honors on a record based 
on length of service and stability of 
personnel, Publicity Chairman E. L. 
Eveland, whose address is 200 North 
Buckeye Street, Crooksville, would be 
pleased to know it. 
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The firing squad of Basil Grimes Post, Crooksville, Ohio, is an organiza- 
tion older than the Post itself. Claims to be senior outfit in the entire legion 


Members of this veteran outfit posed 
for a picture a few weeks ago, just after 
they had received their new uniforms. 
The picture is reproduced on page 
and, according to Publitician Eveland, 
the members are shown in the follow- 
ing order. Reading left to right, first 
row, Guy Ongell,Unit Commander, Fred 
Tague, Campsey 
Nelson, Harvey 
Grove; second row, 
Thomas Whitehouse, 
William Longstreth, 
Frank Levering, 
George Rinehart; 
third row, Grover 
Combs, Clarence 
Luster, Leo French, 
Emmett Wagner; 
fourth row, Leo 
Longstreth, Burley 


Channell, William 


Roberts. 


Parry, and Merl 


In Denver, 1920 


In the March Keeping Step there ap- 
peared a little piece about Leyden- 
Chiles-Wickersham Post of Denver, 
Colorado, and its Last Squad Club. 
Upon reading the item, Legionnaire 
Orville A. Brown, an early member of 
Leo Leyden Post of Denver but now 
of Toledo, Ohio, was moved to send 
the Step Keeper a picture of a group 
of Leo Leyden Post members taken on 
Memorial Day, 
Denver. Curious to know what had 
happened to these Legionnaires during 
the intervening twenty-one years, we 
forwarded the picture to Commander 

[ Continued on page 67) 








Twenty-one years ago these members of Leo Leyden Post, Denver, assem- 
bled to dedicate a Salvation Army Home. Do you know any of the group 
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TUG BOAT CREW 





VER hear of sea-going soldiers? 
Sure, you'll all say—the Ma- 
rines. Basically, Marines are 
soldiers—equipped and drilled 
largely as are land soldiers, but after 
being assigned to shipboard, they serve 
as guards and orderlies under their own 
officers. They can scrap, too, when called 
upon as landing forces, or as in our 
World War to serve with a regular com- 
bat Division. We needn’t remind you of 
the 5th and 6th Regiments of Marines 
and the 6th Marine Machine Gun Battal- 
ion which distinguished themselves as 
units of the 2d Division. 

But we're not talking about such spe- 
cialized sea-going soldiers. We’re refer- 
ring to the common or garden variety 
of doughboy in O. D., a select group of 
whom performed a noteworthy feat of 
seamanship on a transoceanic voyage 
away back in 1919. Take a look at the 
swell panoramic view of the harbor of 
St. Nazaire, France—familiar to thou- 
sands of ex-A. E. F.-ers who cleared 
through that port—and then look closely 
at the three tug boats, tied up at the 
pier at the right of the picture and 
dwarfed by the towering transport Mat- 
sonia. 

The half-pint craft at the right of the 
group of three, the Gwalia, is the one 
which proudly claimed the crew of 
doughboys. We show also the skipper of 
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the all-doughboy-crewed tug—ex-1st 
Lieutenant Charles S. Appleby, Q. M. C., 
whose home is now at 228 Wayne Street, 
Highland Park, New Jersey—in his army 
uniform. 

Before we call upon Skipper Appleby 
to recite his yarn about the epic voyage, 
let us sketch briefly the background of 


this spry 74-year-old Legionnaire from 
whom we had the pleasure of several 
visits. He was born in Sheffield, Eng- 
land; when six years old, the family 
moved up to Monmouthshire where his 
father was superintendent of the Great 
Western Railway. Grown up, an appren- 
ticeship in Ireland to learn the mechani- 
cal side of the railroad business, then to 
London to study about ship engines. In 
Glasgow, where he was transferred in 
his work, he decided to go to sea, and 
then followed voyages to India, Australia 
and Japan and other far parts of the 





world. And then back to London, even- 
tually to Canada to continue his en- 
gineering career, to Sault Ste. Marie and 
Niagara Falls and in 1906 to our own 
country where he has since lived. 

When our country entered the war, a 
friend in Washington wrote and told him 
he was needed and before he knew it, 


he was commissioned a 1st Lieutenant in 
the Q. M. C., assigned to the Army 
Transport Service and found himself as 
Assistant Superintendent of the A. T. S. 
in St. Nazaire. And now we'll let Com- 
rade Appleby go on with his yarn: 

“After these many years I went up 
into my attic to look for some papers 
in my old army trunk and discovered 
my old Log Book of the trip of the 
A. T. S. tug boat Gwalia from St. Naz- 
aire to Hoboken, New Jersey, via the 
Azores and Bermuda, and relived what 
happened on that trip. 

“The latter part of June, 1919, I was 
informed by our colonel that Washing- 
ton wanted one boat of our fleet of tugs 
brought home to the United States by 
a soldier crew entirely and that I was 
appointed for the trip as commander 
and chief engineer. Officers and crew 
were assembled and on July 12, 1919, 
at 3 P. M. we started on our trip to the 
States, along with another tug, the 
Cadmus, which had a civilian crew. 

“All went well until we got into the 
Bay of Biscay and struck a strong wind 
and heavy sea. At 8 o’clock that night, 
water started leaking into the stokehold 
and through into the engine room. The 
ash gun in the stokehold was used for 
disposing of ashes overboard. The cover 
had a heavy rubber gasket fastened down 
by bolts, but the rubber had dried up 
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after long service at St. Nazaire and 
that was the cause of our trouble. There 
was no valve in the line between out- 
board and inboard to shut off, and being 
heavily laden with coal and water, the 
opening was far below the water line. 

“At I A. M., matters became serious. 
Plates on the stokehold floor were up 


all around. This was the worst of the 
job, holding the hammer in water and 
being washed away from the ship and 
back again. 

“The job finished, I was pulled onto 
deck, went immediately to the stoke- 
hold and found my temporary job was 
successful. A hot tub and fresh uniform— 
the old had to be peeled off 
of me. Next, to get the water 
out of the bilges and engine 
room—suction pipes, a hose, 
ejector lines and clean pump 
valves. The water gradually 


At the extreme right in the harbor of St. Nazaire, France, above, lies the 

tugboat Gwalia which returned home with a crew of soldiers under com- 

mand of Lieutenant Charles S$. Appleby, U. S. Army, also shown. The big 
ship is the transport Matsonia 


and flung to the side of the engine room. 
Firemen had to fire from the angle iron. 
Water running into the engine-room 
bilges soon had the cranks sending up 
a silver spray. The strainers were all 
blocked, pumps and ejector would not 
work and we were in a dangerous sit- 
uation. I had to find a way to stop the 
leak or else the ship would soon flounder 
with all of my soldier crew. 

“At 5 A. M. the next day I went over- 
board, fastened to four ropes held by 
four of the crew who took in and paid 
out the lines as required. Luckily I had 
ordered canvas and oakum on board in 
case our decks would leak, and I de- 
termined to try these articles. The crew 
cut up pieces of canvas large enough to 
fill the long slit opening. First canvas, 
doubled, then oakum, then another layer 
of canvas and so on. This took con- 
siderable time as half the time F was 
under the boat and the other half on 
top with the crew pulling me in and 
letting me out. It took me in all about 
an hour and forty minutes, but at last 
I got the outboard discharge at the 
ship’s side filled up. Then a quarter 
hammer was lowered to me and I tamped 
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got below the angle irons and the plates 
were replaced. And we continued to 
clear the valves and pumps of ashes, 
grease and coal. I ordered my captain to 
set course for the Azores and we pro- 
ceeded slowly until we were in such 
shape that we could go ahead full-speed. 


“We arrived at the Azores after six 
days steaming and started the beautiful 
mess of cleaning bilges, piping, and so on. 
An American man-of-war being in the 
harbor, I had naval men over to fasten 
down the plates, make new strainers 
and place them; also carpenters to block 
up the discharging outboard with wood. 
We left Ponta Delgada on July 26th 
for Bermuda, arrived there August sth, 
and left for New York on the 8th, ar- 
riving in Hoboken at 8 P. M. on August 
11th. Shut the engine off—the end of 
a trip which we at one time thought 
would never see New York again. 

“As soon as the Gwalia tied up, two 
officers came aboard and told me to get 
home right away, which I did, my home 
then being in New Brunswick, New 
Jersey. My family met me at the station. 
Home again! I reported back to Hoboken 
the next day and was informed I was on 
duty until inventory was made. Al- 
together I was standing by for six weeks, 
and then journeyed to Camp Dix for 
discharge. 

“J must say that during our anxious 
time my engine-room crew stood along- 
side of me in every way and showed no 
signs of panic. If any of the old soldier 
crew see this, I should be glad to hear 
from them. Remember this crew was 
composed of VU. S. soldiers and not sail- 
ors, and here is a roster: 1st Assistant, 
M. E., S. G., H. T. Greene; 2d Assist- 
int, M. E., J. G., W. E. Blackwell; 3d 
.\ssistant, Corporal A. Anderson; Oiler 
Sergeant H. H. Jenkins; Oiler Pri- 
vates R. H. Dare and O. Leet; Fireman 
Sergeants M. G. Bergshorm, F. Nuttall, 
J. L. Watson and V. Bauer; Fireman 
Privates F. Milan and P. Peterson, and 
Storekeeper, Corporal R. Nelson.” 


HE new army training camps, they 

ain’t what they used to be! Per- 
haps it’s only envy that makes us old 
soldiers of World War 1 raise eyebrows 
at the reports of conveniences—nay, even 
luxuries—that are provided the youth 
who are in training today. Fred Painton’s 


Candidates at the Ist Officers Training Camp at Fort Oglethorpe, Georgia, 
in June, 1917, use the de luxe toilet facilities provided 











story of his five-day phoney enlistment 
down in Camp Blanding, Florida, which 
surely you read in the August issue, 
gives a broad idea of what we have in 
mind—increased ration allowances with 
chicken and ice cream and cake as reg- 
ular items of the menu, meticulous care 
in fitting the recruits properly with 
uniforms and shoes, social and athletic 
activities paramount in the scheme of 
things, recreation centers which an officer 
friend of ours states puts the old “Officers 
Only” clubs of our days to complete 
shame, portable shower-baths to ac- 
company troops into the field, outlets 
for electric shavers, a uniform wardrobe 
fit for a movie star—and the complaint 
recently from one camp of the impossi- 
bility to keep up a sufficient stock of 
ingredients for banana splits! 

Well, comparisons being odious—let’s 
be a bit more odious: Exhibit A shows 
a bunch of soldiers in various and sun- 
dry attire at their de luxe lavatory in 
Fort Oglethorpe, Georgia, during June, 
1917. Ordinary buck privates who should 
revel in such conveniences? We shou!d 
say not! Officers-and-gentlemen in the 
making, of that class for whom many of 
us learned to click our heels, salute and 
say “Sir!” Perhaps our contributor 
didn’t expect the outburst in this intro- 
duction, although in his letter he said he 
thought the picture would “show changed 
conditions and facilities as they existed 
in 1917 and as they exist in camps of 
today.” 

We're proud to welcome this con- 
tributor to our Then and Now Gang. 
He is George D. Levy of Sumter, South 
Carolina, who has been serving his De- 
partment as National Executive Com- 
mitteeman ever since 1935 and is still on 
the job. His Legion background? Well, 
he organized Sumter Post in October, 
1919, served it as Commander, 1919-20, 
1920-21, 1924-25 and 1934-35; De- 
partment Executive Committeeman, 
1921-22 and 1926-27; Department Vice 
Commander, 1924; Department Com- 
mander, 1928; Department Judge Ad- 
vocate from 1930 through 1935, and in 
addition to being National Executive 
Committeeman, he is Chairman of the 
Liasion Committee with the Legion 
Publications Commission this year. 

And now we belatedly turn the plat- 
form over to Comrade Levy for his 
report: 

“Yesterday, a friend of mine, W. I. 
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Stable Call as portrayed by men of Company E, 23 Infantry, in Burden- 


bach, Germany, in 1919. Sergeant Bowdoin and Corporal Down are two 
of them. Who is the third man? 


Whitehead, to whom I sent the en- 
closed postcard picture, brought this old 
war souvenir to me. I thought it might 
be of interest to your Then and Now 
Department, to show changed condi- 
tions and facilities as they existed in 
1917 and as they exist in camps today. 

“The picture was taken at the First 
Officers Training Camp at Fort Ogle- 
thorpe, Georgia, in the early part of 
June, 1917, and those in the picture are 
members of the Second Company. I 
regretfully do not recall a single per- 
son in the picture other than myself. 
You will note the crude shaving facili- 
ties, consisting of a wooden trough 
with hydrants placed at intervals above 
it, and a plank shelf above the trough 
upon which shaving articles were placed. 
The men had their individual mirrors, 
some of which can be seen. 

“I notice that I have a_ shaving 
brush and a safety razor in my left hand 
and the man to my right apparently is 


you'd 





going over my face with a straight 
razor, cutting some of the stubble which 
evidently I had missed. 

“The 1st O. T. C. got under way at 
Fort Oglethorpe on the 13th of May, 
1917. At the conclusion of the course 
I was commissioned a second lieutenant 
and assigned to the 323d Infantry, 81st 
Division, at Camp Jackson, South Caro- 
lina, on August 15, 1917. Was pro- 
moted to first lieutenant; January 1, 
1918; overseas’ service from July 18, 
1918, to May 10, 1919, serving as ad- 
jutant, Third Battalion, 323d Infantry, 
from September, 1918, until my dis- 
charge at Camp Jackson on July 21, 
1919. 

“IT am ashamed to say I haven’t a 
single pleasant recollection of my ex- 
periences at the First Officers Training 
Camp at Oglethorpe. It was a case of 
work, sweat and worry from daybreak 
to ten o’clock at night, which period 
was interpersed with setting-up exer- 
cises, drills, digging trenches, bayonet 
practice, charging up Snodgrass Hill 
with fixed bayonets at night, rifle range 
practice, and winding up the training 
with a long hike through Georgia to 
test-+the physical fitness of all of the can- 
didates. The dread of not making the 
grade was constantly in our minds and 
the topic of conversation was primarily 
concerned with the possibility of being 
commissioned. It was not a happy ex- 
perience, I can still hear those Plattsburg 
officers giving the only command that 
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they could with safety, ‘Carry the 
butt of your rifle to the right!’ In my 
opinion, it was far worse than the Meuse- 
Argonne. Certainly we all suffered less 
mental harassment! 

“Sorry my recollection of the first 
training camp i-1’t a happier one. But 
the officer candidates were more or less 
guinea pigs for the experimentation of 
the newly-commissioned Plattsburgers.” 


ORSE play. . . . There was plenty 
H of it in the services, particularly 
during the training days when the seri- 
ousness of what was ahead had not 
made a sufficient impression on our then 
young and ebullient spirits, and again 
after the fighting had ceased and week 
after week dragged by while we awaited 
our release trom service. A literal inter- 
pretation of horse play is contained in 
a post-fighting picture we are privileged 
to show through the good codperation 
of Legionnaire H. J. Bowdoin of Milton 
(Massachusetts) Post, whose home is at 
75 Chapman Street, Wollaston, Massa- 
chusetts. Here is the how of the atten- 


“The writer would like to hear from 
some of the boys, probably now with 
long whiskers and stooped shoulders, 
who used to pick up all the souvenirs, 
including sawed-off flare guns, and still 
complained when they had to carry 
chauchat ammunition to the lines! There 
should be some E Company men left 
somewhere—-they were not all killed at 
Soissons, July 18, 1918, though many 
were missing after that engagement. 
How many of them remember the com- 
pany’s cartoonist and photographer, 
Downs and myself, who always had 
something special on the bulletin board, 
no matter where we happened to be? 

“No doubt the boys will remember 
the Soissons incident when the Algerians 
and Moroccans were shooting at us for 
not sniping at the German aviators who 
used to swoop down and try to pick us 
off with machine-gun fire—and perhaps 
also the forty lousy days we put in at 
Verdun with one meatball and black 
coffee at one A.M., and then the trip 
to Chateau-Thierry in those frog camions, 
and the battles of Meaux and Vaux. 


Some bathing suits, what? Above, Leave Area soldier tourists at Menton 
on the Riviera, and below, the beach at Dinard on the English Channel 


tive group of soldiers on simulated stable 
detail, with their toy horse, as ex- 
plained by Comrade Bowdoin: 

“Some of the Then and Now readers 
may get a laugh out of the enclosed 
posed picture of a phoney stable detail 
composed of men of Company E, 23d 
Infantry, 2d Divsion, that was taken in 
Burdenbach, Germany, after we had 
taken over the Occupied Area follow- 
ing the Armistice. I wonder how many 
of the old buddies will remember and 
identify this picture, taken across from 
our company kitchen and in front of the 
quarters occupied by Corporal Downs 
and myself? Incidentally, what has be- 
come of Corporal Downs, the musician 
in the picture with me, who boasted 
the grade of sergeant, and another E 
Company man whose name I can’t im- 
mediately recall? 
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“Can anyone picture this year of 1941 
with the Germans occupying a large 
part of France where we helped to 
save those unfortunate humans from de- 
struction in those trying days of 1918— 
and recall also Champaign and the Ar- 
gonne and that nice long hike to Ger- 
many with a 110-pound pack (loaded 
with souvenirs as well as full field equip- 
ment) on his shoulders, covering twen- 
ty-eight kilometers a day? No wonder 
that today upon medical examination, 
the doctors tell us we have curvature of 
the spine and many other ailments! 

“Perhaps someone can identify that 
third man in the picture. All I can re- 
member is that he was the chap who 
used to drink beer out of a bucket after 
his tour of guard duty while we were 
up in Germany.” 


EMEMBER those Leave Areas es- 
tablished by the Y. M. C. A. over 

in the A. E. F where a fellow could for- 
get the trials and tribulations of serv- 
ice orders and really enjoy himself? 
And those trips to Paris! This depart- 
ment has always contended that it was 

(Continued on page 68) 








STAND BY THE ARMY! 


(Continued from page 7) 

just what did the Congress do about 
this? When the army spokesman ap- 
peared before the Appropriations Com- 
mittee in the spring of 1940 and asked 
for sufficient funds, that committee cut 
the amount down to provide just 58 
planes; and on April 4, 1940 passed the 
bill in the House. In this same bill, the 
House eliminated the $12,000,000 which 
the Army asked to establish an Air 
Training base at Anchorage, Alaska. 
This same language the Senate Commit- 
tee reported to the Senate. The Bill was 
on the Calendar. 

On May 16, 1940 the President ap- 
peared before the Congress and after 
outlining the national defense situation 
requested Congress to make available 
immediately sufficient funds to gear this 
nation up to turn out at least 50.000 
planes a year. That bill was immediately 
called back by the Senate Committee 
and $266,000,000 was added for new 
airplane construction. Mark you, this all 
took place just a year ago! The net re- 
sult was that in April of this year the 
aircraft industry had a backlog of orders 
for 40,000 military planes. Congress ap- 
propriated additional funds for eleven 
thousand more; the Lease-Lend law calls 
for ten thousand additional and the 
Army has in its 1942 appropriations an 
estimate for 13,000 more. This adds up 
to 34,000 airplanes, in addition to the 
40,000 backlog. 

Since May, 1940 Congress has ap- 
propriated and authorized almost fifty- 
two billions of dollars, yet up to that 
very month of 1940 it turned a deaf ear 
to all of the requests made by the Army 
and by The American Legion, and gave 
the military establishment practically 
nothing. Now that the money has been 
made available they are trying to tell 
those charged with the responsibility 
just what this money should be spent for 
and what kind of Army we should have, 
They want every soldier put in a tank 
or riding in an automobile. Yet most of 
these critics don’t know the difference 
between defense and offense. 

“The attack, the attack—always the 
attack!” said Foch, and won a war. Then 
the French built a Maginot Line, and 
lost a war. 

The great casualty in Europe today is 
the theory of defense. The give-its have 
licked the take-its. The irresistible force 
has met the immovable body, and the 
immovable body has moved. In our 
Army the doctrine of offense is the good 
old-time religion. We have always 
preached it. We have always practised it. 
Ours must be a fighting army, one that 
can out-hit the enemy. 

Here are chapter and verse to back 
up the American thesis. In our Field 
Service Regulations for 1923, Paragraph 
380, you will find: 
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“Decisive results are obtained only 
by the offensive. Only through offensive 
action can a commander exercise his 
initiative and impose his will on the 
enemy. 

“A defensive attitude is never delib- 
erately adopted except as a temporary 
expedient or for the purpose of econo- 
mizing forces on a front where a 
decision is not sought in order to 
concentrate superior forces at the point 
of decisive action.” 

This doctrine of combat was reiter- 
ated by our General Staff sixteen years 
later, months before the Germans ap- 
plied the same technique to the Low 
Countries and France: 

“Only through offensive action can a 
commarder exercise his initiative, pre- 
serve his freedom of action, and impose 
his will on the enemy .. . 

“Numerical inferiority does not neces- 
sarily commit a command to a defensive 
attitude, Superior hostile numbers may 
be overcome through greater mobility, 
more effective fire, higher morale, and 
better leadership.” 

Those quotations are from the Field 
Service Regulations for 1939, Paragraph 
94. The 1941 Regulations, Paragraph 
112, add this: 

“The ultimate objective of all military 
operations is the destruction of the 
enemy’s armed forces in battle. The 
ability to select objectives whose at- 
tainment contributes most decisively and 
quickly to the defeat of the hostile armed 
forces is one attribute of the able com- 
mander.” 

Any and all of these pronouncements 





might have been lifted from the grand 
strategical plan of the German High 
Command. 

Now you must obviously train men 
more diligently and thoroughly for at- 
tack than for defense. Raw soldiers 
could defend at Bunker Hill or at New 
Orleans but raw soldiers could not have 
delivered the great charge at Gettysburg 
with Pickett. 

Don’t let anyone tell you that our 
General Staff is still in the Indian. 
campaign stage, and that it is not alert 
to the requirements of latter-day gas- 
and-oil warfare. Our Army was the first 
to develop the independent action of the 
tank in combat. World War doctrine 
called for the use of the tank solely as 
a support to foot troops. The principle 
of mechanized units worked as a spear- 
head of assault, far in advance of the 
main body of infantry (the shaft of the 
spear), was long ago visualized and put 
into practice in American training and 
maneuvers. 

The development of the tank has been 
carried on by our Army over many years 
to the full extent of development funds 
authorized by Congress, “Full extent” 
hasn’t been very far. The blame for that 
condition as I have said can be dropped 
at several doors. No one dare call into 
question the valor of our Army officers 
except when they face Congressional 
committees. Then they turn into First- 
class Casper Milquetoasts, If our officers 
had shown more guts in their presenta- 
tions to Congress, had done a little 
heavier tub-thumping, a little louder 
desk-pounding, we would now own the 
most superbly mechanized fighting force 
in the world, bar nobody. And if some of 
our Congressmen had not so devotedly 
and consistently put petty local concerns 
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ahead of the primary national interest, 
we should not now be scrambling around 
irying to do in two years what Germany 
did in seven. (Despite that, we’re going 
to do it.) 

The people too must accept much of 
the blame themselves. How far would a 
suggestion for a vast appropriation for 
a highly mechanized army have (got) 10 
years ago, five, even two? Why, even 
today there are folks who see the na- 
tional defense program as an enormous 
pie whereof they have got to have their 
dice, or, by thunder, what is Congress- 
man Wingleberry doing there in Wash- 
ington, anyways? 

Well, today we are getting that mech- 
anized army. It will be a more highly 
mechanized army than the German, and 
we are getting a mighty air force. While 
we are getting our machines, let us not 
overlook one popular fallacy that is held 
almost universally, and that is that the 
more machines an army has, the fewer 
men it needs, The reverse is true. The 
maintenance and supply of machines de- 
mands a large increase in manpower, and 
so do the collateral problems of spare 
parts, gasoline and oil and provisions 
for the men. Mechanization has compli- 
cated, not simplified, battle and the prep- 
aration for battle. 

It is easy to see how this fallacy orig- 
inated. The industrial age produced a 
steam-driven loom which could do the 
work previously done by a dozen or more 
hand operatives. There were riots 
throughout Lancashire, because each 
copy of this novel contraption was steal- 


(Continued from page 19) 
order a pretty blue silk negligee with— 
SERGEANT-AT-ARMS: SHUT UP! 
(Silence) 

CoMMANDER: Let’s keep on the sub- 
ject. Are there any other suggestions? 

Vorce From Rear: Ay tank Ay go 
home néw. 

CoMMANDER: No, you won’t go home 
now. (One very sharp rap of the gavel. 
Members jump.) You hear? 

THE VOICE: (singing softly) I hear 
a RAP-sodie. 

CoMMANDER: 
Something. 

Apams: Mr. Commander, I move the 
Post give a show. 

ComrapE Jones: Sennamotion. 

CoMMANDER: (quickly) All in favor 
say “Aye’—contrary “No”—motion 
carried. (Rap.) 

Buzsy: Boys. we're in show business. 

A MEMBER: Move to adjourn. 

Jones: Sennamotion. 

CoMMANDER: I refuse to entertain 
the motion. 

SmitH: Come on, now, you birds. 
We gotta do somethin’. 
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We're going to do 





ing the bread from eleven families. I’m 
guessing at the figures. I won't attempt 
to guess how many farmhands are re- 
placed by a mechanical reaper. The 
function of the machine, then, is to re- 
place manpower. Therefore, runs the 
argument, the function of army machines 
is to replace soldiers. That happens_not 
to be so. The analogy, like many anal- 
ogies, is phony. But it is easy to see how 
it took root in the popular mind, And 
it is easy to see how out of it has grown 
the hue and cry against the “mass 
army.” 

The more machines and the more men, 
the more essential is the need for team- 
work, It is not an independent air force 
or independent panzer troops that win 
battles. It is the co-ordinated efforts of 
all units, on land, on sea, and in the air. 
One force may dominate or perform the 
more spectacularly in a given campaign. 
In Norway it was the sea force, in the 
Low Countries it was the mechanized 
division, in Crete, air troops. But in the 
last analysis battles are won by all three 
arms operating in clockwork co-ordina- 
tion. Automatic weapons, particularly 
our own Garand rifle, have enormously 
increased the fire-power of the American 
infantryman, We are not trying to equip 
every infantryman with a Garand (an- 
other popular fallacy) any more than we 
are trying to equip every artilleryman 
with a cannon. 

The greatest test of military ingenuity 
is the bringing together of men, 
machines, and supplies. Success on the 
battlefield no longer consists in rallying 


CHorvs Or MEMBERS: 

Seems like we did it. 

A representative of Equity’ll be over 
here tomorrow. 

Will they call a strike because we 
ain’t members? 

And won't that slow up the defense 
program? 

COMMANDER: Quiet! (Rap, rap.) 

A MEMBER: What do we do now? 

Buzsy: Oh, nothing but a few minor 
details like what, when, where, who, 
how— 

CoMMANDER: Right. We'll start with 
“what.” What kind of show do we put 
on? 

SMITH: Well, now, not speakin’ for 
myself personally, see, but I think a 
lot of people like a show with plenty 
good-lookin’ young girls. 

Jones: Sennamotion. 

COMMANDER: There’s no motion to 
second. 

SmiTH: It ain’t Comrade Jones’ 
fault, Commander, because the members 
of this Post just git up and talk and 
don’t make motions like they should. 
That’s the trouble with this Post— 


your troops and charging redoubts with 
a yell. Even in the good old days there 
was less of that than the war novelists 
would have you believe, and there was 
a lot to be done before the rallying could 
mean anything. Today you do your rally- 
ing back at a staff headquarters, Men 
and guns must both be fed. The stream 
of supplies must be constant, unremit- 
ting. A gun that cannot fire for want of 
shells is no better than a gun dismounted 
by the other fellow’s shells. 

I want to return to that question of 
the “mass army” for a moment. Crit- 
icism of the “mass army” slides over the 
fact to which I have alluded, that the 
Germans have something like 8,500,000 
men under arms. That is more than six 
times as many men as make up our new 
Army. Of course, we are not occupying 
nations a tenth our size who “attacked” 
us. The retention of hostile populations 
requires a fantastic use of manpower. 
In the Battle of the Low Countries and 
the Battle of France the Allies had only 
46 divisions to pit against 118 German 
divisions. Whose was the “mass army” 
then? 

For our defense we must and we are 
developing a well-balanced Army of all 
arms and services in which every in- 
dividual and every unit becomes a mem- 
ber of a smooth-working team with an 
offensive spirit that can score victories 
with the greatest efficiency. We are de- 
veloping an Army that will make 
America safe for Americans and tough 
for anyone else, one that all of us can 
be proud to support. 


Ways AND MEANS 


Jones: It don’t have enough motions 
to second. 

CoMMANDER: What kind of show are 
we going to give? 

Buzsy: That’s what I want to know, 
Mr. Commander. What kind of a show 
are we going to give this bunch of 
middle-aged, bald-headed, pot-bellied 
Robert Montgomerys? 

CoMRADE JENKINS: I think—ah—I 
take it that what Bill—I mean the 
Commander—refers—ah—wants us to 
do is—I may be wrong, of course, be- 
cause I—ah—don’t know just what is 
in his—ah—mind, but if I were he— 
ah—if I were in his place—ah—I mean 
if I were the Commander I would— 

SmitH: You couldn’t do no better’n 
Bill’s doin’, with a gang o’ whooples 
‘at don’t take nothin’ serious, an’ if 
you’re makin’ a play fer the Command- 
ership next year, which it looks to me 
that’s what you're doin’ I don’t mind 
tellin’ you right now ’at so far as I’m 
concerned— 

COMMANDER: No, no, no. Jenkins 
doesn’t mean anything like that. I want 
to hear what he’s got to say. Go ahead. 
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Jenkins: Well, Mr. Commander, I’m 
—ah—what Smith said—ah—I’m very 
much embarrassed—ah—I mean I didn’t 
—ah—I had no idea—ah—it was the 
furthest thing from my—but I—ah— 
don’t want to be misunderstood, and I 
—in fact I—ah—but perhaps other 
members may feel as Comrade Smith 
does and —ah—I wouldn’t —ah— it 
would be the last thing in the world 
I’d—ah—I assure you I had no such 
ulterior purpose—but to avoid any—ah 
misconception—ah—misconstruction of 
my—ah—attitude I just won't say any- 
thing more about what I had in mind— 
ah—that is, what you had in mind—ah 
—I mean what I had in mind about what 
I thought you had in mind, if you know 
what I have in mind—ah— 

Hemincway: Mr. Commander, this 
burns me up. It’s getting pretty bad 
when a good, hard-working Legionnaire 
like Jenkins can’t get up to offer some 
constructive suggestion without being 
unjustly accused of being politically 
ambitious by somebody who only thinks 
of such a thing because he’s got political 
ambitions himself. 

SmitH: Are you accusin’ me? 

HEMINGWAY: What do you think, if 
any? And if there’s some doubt about it. 
let me tell you I saw you pinning back 
the ears of three members of this Post 
after the last meeting and heard you 
giving yourself a big build-up for— 

SMITH: (jumping up) Why. you 
snoopin’ so-and-so! [’ll— 

CoMMANDER: (yelling) Quiet! Quiet! 

(SERGEANT-AT-ARMS rushes forward 
and pushes SmMitH and HEMINGWAY 
back in their seats.) 

SERGEANT-AT-ARMS: (apologetically) 
Sorry, Commander. I should of seen it 
comin’ and been on the job sooner, bein’ 
familiar by experience with the reflex 
complexes, or whatever the doctors call 
"em, of certain well-meanin’ but mis- 
guided members of this Post. But (with 
a withering glance at each of the two 
offenders) next time I'll be quicker— 
an’ dirtier. 

COMMANDER: (leaning forward over 
his table, tensely) Listen, the members 
of this Post have decided to put on a 
show. 

BuzBy: So a couple of ’em started 
right away. That’s what I call support, 
Mr. Commander. 

COMMANDER: Never mind. The thing 
we're going to take up is what kind of 
show we're going to give. 

Apams: I don’t think we should at- 
tempt anything too elaborate, Mr. Com- 
mander. 

Buzsy: Oh, no; just something quiet 
and simple like “Hellzapoppin’.” 

ApaMs: We got to keep the expense 
down and still give the people their 
money’s worth and make a profit. 

A MEMBER: (enthusiastically) Let’s 
give “There Shall Be No Night.” That’s 
a swell show. I saw it at— 

Dickson: Don’t be silly. In the first 
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place you can’t get the amateur rights 
to that yet, and in the second— 

MEMBER: (miffed) All right; O. K. 
So how about “Uncle Tom’s Cabin” 
maybe? 

CHORUS OF MEMBERS: 

Swell! I’m rehearsing to be a cake of 
ice. 

My grandmother can do little Eva. 
She did it in 1885. 

Hey, Sergeant-at-Arms, how about 
playing Simon Legree? 
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I wanna be a bloodhound. Woof- 
woof! 

So do I. Woof-woof! 

(Barking is taken up all over the 
room, until there is so much noise 
the COMMANDER’s gavel can hardly 
be heard. Finally, however, with the 
aid of an active and perspiring SER- 
GEANT-AT-ARMS, quiet is again re- 
stored.) 

COMMANDER: (through his clenched 
teeth) The members of this Post will 
be in order. 

(Silence.) 

And stay in order. 

(More silence.) 

We will now proceed with the busi- 
ness. Are there any further suggestions? 

A MEMBER: How about a musical 
show? Our bugle corps would take part. 

ANOTHER MEMBER: Sure, if we offer 
big prize money. 

ComraDE Brown: As Commander of 
the bugle corps, I resent that. No so- 
and-so is going to— 

SERGEANT-AT-ARMS: Uh-uh! Uh-uh! 
Settle it outside. Am I gonna have two 
more 0’ you birds on my hands? 

( Silence.) 

Apams: Mr. Commander, I don’t 
think we should try to do anything 
serious. 

SmitH: Don’t worry, Comrade. We 
don’t never do nothin’ serious. Fer years 
ain’t that what I been sayin’ is the 
matter— 

ApaMs: I mean the show we give 
ought to be funny. 

Buzsy: It will be. When I think of 


this gang of John Barrymores on the 
stage, I’m laughing now. 

A MemsBer: How about a minstrel 
show? We gave one in 1922 and it was 
a big hit. : 

ANOTHER MEMBER: Aw, minstrel 
shows are out of date. People don’t gp 
for them any more. 

Stitt ANOTHER MEMBER: I tell yo 
what. Let’s have a circus. 

Anp Yet ANOTHER MEMBER: Listeg, 
you can’t have a circus with nothing 
but clowns. You got to have acrobats 
and— 

Dickson: Acrobats! That’s it. Swelll 
“Ladees and Gentlemen: Presenting the 
only troupe of fifty-year old, wheezing, 
broken-arched, rheumatic, gout-infected 
acrobats in the world!” 

THe Last MEMBER: And 
artists and— 

Buzpy: (singing, picked up by the 
others) “He floats through the air with 
the greatest of ease—The daring young 
man on the flying—” 

COMMANDER: (Rap, rap.) Cut it! 
There’s no motion before the house 
now, but I want one and I want it 
quick. 

A Memper: To bring the matter fo 
a head. I make a motion this Post have 
a show. 

Jones: Sennamotion. 

COMMANDER: (wearily) Listen. That 
motion has already been made, seconded 
and passed long ago. 

Buzsy: Then what are we waiting 
for? Move we adjourn. 

Jones: Sennamotion. An’ if anybody 
says that motion was passed long ago 
they gotta explain why all the married 
members of this Post ain’t home in bed 
already. 

COMMANDER: I tell you we’re not 
going to adjourn. We're going to decide 
what kind of show we're going to give. 

(Silence.) 

SmitH: Mr. Commander, bein’ a 
American Legion Post like we are a 
American Legion Post which you might 
think we wasn’t sometimes but was a 
meetin’ o’ the National Nit-Wit Society 
or somethin’, I think we oughta carry 
out some of our Americanism princi- 
ples and teach the citizens of this here 
town some facts of the history of this 
great country o’ ourn, which a lot 0 
members of this Post itself don’t even 
know, which would do ’em a lot of 
good to find out. So I says why don't 
we git up one of these here histerical 
pajunts like maybe about Barbara Frit- 
chie, or whatever she was ’at said— 

Buzsy: Coot, if you muss this gold- 
braid head, take care of your fannie, 
sir, she said. 


trapeze 


(Laughter.) 

SmiTH: Ignorin’ that there comrade 
which is tryin’ to be fusseeshus—what 
I mean about somebody like Poker- 
hontas an’— 

A Memser: Whoo, whoo! 
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(CHorus of wild Indian war whoops 
ensues.) 

COMMANDER: (rapping) Order, order! 

SERGEANT-AT-ArRMS: (bellowing) 
ORDER! ORDER! 
(At length a reasonable amount of it 
is obtained.) 

COMMANDER: 
rade Smith. 

SmitH: (riled) I will like hell. You 
don’t think I’m gonna waste my val- 
uable time standin’ up here giving these 
guys constructive ideas for the good of 
the Legion just to git the razzberry and 
made fun of by a lot of bums wot I 
bet don’t even know who Pokerhontas 
was or that she married a bird by the 
name of John Smith an’— 

(Howls of derision.) 

Hemincway: And if she did, which 
she didn’t, that you are one of their 
descendants along with ten million other 
Smiths. All right, Mr. Commander, let’s 
paint him up, tie feathers on him, put 
him inside a sandwich board and send 
him around town advertising the thing 
for us. 

SMITH: (now wild) Who'll tie feath- 
ers on who? Let me at that— 
(This time the SERGEANT-AT-ARMS is 
prepared, and quickly establishes a 
peace which is not exactly negotiated.) 

A MeEmpBeER: To get down to business, 
Mr. Commander, I think what we ought 
to give is a play—a nice, clean comedy 


Now, proceed, Com- 


which is easy to stage and act. I’m op- . 


posed to these modern plays all smeared 








up with sex stuff, because I don’t think— 

ANOTHER: Right. Let’s give a sex- 
less play. 

Buzsy: With a lot of sexless actors. 

ApaMs: Aw, cut out this wise-crack- 
ing. The comrade is correct. There’s too 
much sex stuff in most of the plays 
now. 

. Buzsy: Would the comrades settle 
for a few gentle references to the flowers 
and the bees? 

ApaMs: I’m not fooling. After all, 
there'll be a lot of young people in the 
audience—our own sons and daughters 
and we certainly don’t want to give ‘em 
a load of sophisticated stuff that will— 

Buzsy: Bore ’em to tears because 
they know more about it than we do. 
Sure. ‘ 

A> MEMBER: So what'll we give? 
“Alice in Wonderland?” 

CHorus OF MEMBERS: 

I want “Snow White.” 

“Three Little Pigs.” 

“The Witta Gway Wabbit” for me. 

“Donald Duck.” 

“Mickey Mouse.” 

SERGEANT-AT-ARMS: SHUT UP, you 
blabberin’ idiots! The next bird ‘at 
makes a wise-crack is goin’ to git bounced 
out o’ here so’s he'll think he’s a par- 
achute jumper wot fergot his parachute. 
See? 

COMMANDER: (now red in the face 
and banging fiercely with his gavel) 
I’ve had enough. This Post is going to 
give a show. I’m appointing Comrade 





Dickson, who is the only member that 
knows how to run one, chairman of a 
committee, with power to select the 
rest of his committee and power to act. 
And anybody that doesn’t like that can 
come up here and take this gavel away 
from me—if he’s man enough to do it. 

Dickson: Mr. Commander, I accept 
the appointment. I'll pick my committee 
and get busy right away. We're going 
to give a show and every member here 
is going to do his part. This is an Amer- 
ican Legion Post and when it starts out 
to do anything it does it right. We have 
our own fun in our own way, but when 
we get something decided, we go to 


town. Commander, the members .are 
back of you one hundred percent. Am 
I right? 


Att MEmBERs: Right! 


Dickson: It’s unanimous. Mr. Com= 


mander, you’re going to get a show. - 

COMMANDER: (wiping the perspira- 
tion fron his face and sinking back into 
his chair.) Thank you, men. I ‘knew 
you'd go along. I don’t mean to be 
arbitrary, but how are we—how am I— 
how do you ever expect to—oh, hell, 
it’s over and we're going to have a show. 
There being no further business to come 
before this Post, I now turn the meeting 
over to the chairman of the Program 
Committee, who has some entertainment 
scheduled for us. 

CHAIRMAN OF PROGRAM COMMITTEE: 
Entertainment? What the hell we been 
getting for the last hour? 
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(Continued from page 21) 

push along at 8o if in a hurry or cruise 
at any lower speed. With its military 
load, it can cruise at 55 nonstop for 
some 1500 miles. It can ride to a sea 
anchor or land on water, pick up loads 
from the surface or surface vessels. It 
can fly safely at very low altitudes, in 
poor visibility and at night. 

The patrol airship’s crew of eight 
can move about freely and converse 
easily with one another. Cooking, wash- 
ing, toilet facilities, excellent radio, even 
a photographic room are available. 
Armament of machine guns or light 
cannon, bombs or depth charges to drop 
on submarines is carried. Absence of 
wings, and the suspended position of the 
car provide all-round vision and give 
every crew member clear view of every- 
thing within range of the eye and optical 
aids. Generally, a few hundred feet alti- 
tude suffices but the blimp can go to 
at least 8000 feet if necessary. 

Today when air speeds are measured 
in hundreds of miles per hour, strangely 
enough the small airship’s very slow- 
ness is a peculiar advantage. After the 
steamer Mohawk sank in collision off 
the New Jersey coast in January, 1935, 
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the Navy non-rigid airship K-z was 
called out to the scene. From the car of 
the low-flying, slowly moving K-z, it 
was easy. to scan the drifting lifeboats, 
to sight bobbing bodies frozen stiff— 
icicles dangling from their hair and 
beards, and indicate them to the Coast 
Guard -boats snatching them from the 
sea. A swift seaplane had been engaged 
in all it could do, but we learned by 
radio that the submerged wreck of the 
Mohawk had not yet been accurately 
located. So, cruising low and slowly 
over the spot, observers in the K-z, 
seeing easily beneath the surface, de- 
termined the compass heading of the 
submerged wreck and marked its ex- 
tremities. The wartime parallel too is 
there: the bodies might have been drift- 
ing mines, and the wreckage a sub- 
merged submarine. 

Cruising leisurely along the New 
Jersey coast one day, a crew member” 
of a Navy blimp saw a dark object 
beneath the surface. Turning quickly, 
the airship hovered over the spot and 
by radio notified the Coast Guard. 
Within fifteen minutes, the object had: 
been recovered from twenty feet be- 
neath the waves and found to be the 





body of a drowned person. Under 
similar conditions, a deadly mine might 
even more readily have been discovered. 

Once it finds its quarry, the blimp 
can drop its depth bombs accurately. 
Or it can trail the sub, while radioing 
for surface craft or planes to come 
and settle the issue, keeping it con- 
stantly in sight or following the sub’s 
propeller noises by means of a listening 
device trailed from the airship. But 
before it can be attacked and destroyed, 
the submarine must first be found. 
Stealth and concealment are intimate 
allies of the successful submarine; 
hence, often only the meagerest of clues 
are available for its detection when 
cruising submerged as it does at a mere 
one or two knots’ speed. Faint traces 
or slight streaks of oil; in muddy 
waters eddies of mud’ caused by the 
body of a moving sub; air bubbles; the 
slight periscope “feather”; faint phos- 
phorescent glow at night which ex- 
perienced airship pilots were able to 
pick up; such scanty clues often led 
to dramatic results in the World War. 
As a British airship pilot put it: “Sub- 
marine hunting is a serious sport in 
which the fish are very wary and not 
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at all keen to rise to the fly. Great 
patience must be displayed, and a con- 
stant and continual watch kept.” 

Even to read the signboards or take 
in the roadside scenery from a car, for 
example, one slows down—he certainly 
doesn’t dash by at breakneck speed. To 
investigate spots on the surface a plane 
cannot slow down and hover but must 
circle at high speed—a tiring and not 
particularly efficient job. The blimp. sim- 
ply pauses and hovers above. This does 
not dispute at all a variety of uses at 
sea for naval airplanes, including some 
phases of anti-submarine work. But no 
honest person can deny that the scanty 
clues left by submarines can be more 
effectively detected and _ investigated 
from the slow-moving blimp than from 
the rapid airplane. 

World War history is replete with ex- 
amples of the effectiveness of airships 
against mines and submarines. 

On one occasion, a British blimp 
hovering while deliberately studying a 
suspicious oil spot, was about to dis- 
card this as a clue when a thin line was 
seen to lead away from the spot and 
soon to make a right angled turn, The 
evidence brought up following the 
blimp’s depth charge dropped in the sus- 
picious area unmistakably substantiated 
a successful attack on the unsuspecting 
sub. 

There were several cases where the 
ability of blimps to hover over sus- 
pected areas for five to ten hours 
brought opportunities to attack enemy 
subs. In one instance, a patrolling air- 
ship came upon a vessel but recently 
torpedoed. For six hours, the blimp 
searched the area without results; then 
suddenly a submarine broke the surface 
a few miles away. Hurrying to attack, 
the blimp dropped bombs on the sub, 
which tried hurriedly to submerge, but 
the airship’s patience. quickly brought 
reward in a successful attack. 

Studious British airship pilots learned 
that in one area, seagulls were attracted 
to and followed periscopes. Investiga- 
tion and follow-up of this curiosity 
scored at least one successful blimp 
attack against a sub. 

It took keen deliberate observation 
and not just a swift passing glance to 
detect a wooden crate moving against 
the tide, caught or placed as it was, 
atop a submerged submarine’s periscope. 

Not all the airship success was on 
the part of the British. A Zeppelin 
sighted and bombed the British sub- 
marine E-z8 which was lying in seventy 
feet of water. A French airship de- 
stroyed the British submarine D-3 by 
mistake. 

The airship’s task lies not alone in 
hour-in, hour-out search of suspected 
areas but also in escorting convoys of 
vessels. Its ability to cruise at low speeds 
enables the blimp to take and maintain 
an advantageous position with a con- 
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voy to sight and attack lurking sub- 
marines or mines or to warn its herd 
against them. The C-2, one of the 
British coastal airships and seaplanes 
that met an American convoy approach- 
ing the Scilly Islands in the World War, 
detected and bombed a submarine, and 
was given official credit for having saved 
the convoy. It is a matter of historical 
fact that not a single Allied convoy pro- 
tected by airships was ever successfully 
attacked by submarines; an _ official 
French report extends the same praise 
to the French dirigibles but states that 
similar credit cannot be given “either 
seaplanes or fast torpedo boats.” 


over the relatively small sea areas in 
the heart of the present war in Europe, 
the air is generally so full of enemy 
planes that an airship operating there, 
even if filled with helium, could quickly 
be sufficiently riddled with bullet holes 
from guns of planes to force it down, 
And yet it is not improbable that with 
adequate daytime protection by fight- 
ing planes the blimp might render com- 
mensurate returns to the side having 
air superiority. Similar protection in 
combat zones is furnished to mine- 
sweepers, other utility craft and even 
to battleships. 

But in American employment of 





“He just keeps saying he’s always wanted a home of his own.” 


Against the elusive mine also, air- 
ships achieved corresponding success. 
For example, on a single occasion a lone 
German airship sighted and marked 368 
mines! 

When any proponent of airships—and 
one need be only an unbiased, willing 
student of the subject to qualify—sings 
the praise of blimps, he is almost in- 
variably asked, “Well, if these gasbags 
are as good as all that, why aren’t they 
in use in Europe today?” A good ques- 
tion, to which there are good answers. 

Under no circumstances must we be 
slaves of defense fashions. The blimp 
can be used and is needed by the United 
States; and whether England, Germany, 
Italy need or have them is entirely be- 
side the point. Switzerland has no ocean 
and hence no navy. The British and 
Italians have camel corps for the Afri- 
can deserts; we have no deserts to de- 
fend, hence no camels, but we don’t 
begrudge or belittle others’ having them. 

The feeling abroad seems to be that 


blimps, the situation is quite different. 
An airship can’t be mined or torpedoed, 
and certainly it will not stupidly get 
within range of enemy guns at sea or 
on land; actually the concerns of the air- 
ship boil down solely to airplane attack. 
Our blimps are not going to be sent out 
hundreds or thousands of miles to sea 
where planes from enemy ships or bases 
might find them. Our blimps have an 
abundance of work on “inshore patrol” 
in our densely packed coastal sea lanes; 
if enemy planes or ships ever get in that 
far, it will be only after some inex- 
plicable failure of our deep sea surface 
vessels and airplanes. 

But no weapon enjoys complete in- 
vulnerability, of course. Foot soldiers 
on land and destroyers at sea suffer great 
losses but we understandingly replace 
them and carry on. Belligerents build 
and are willing to expend fast mosquito 
boats and large flying patrol boats in 
considerable quantities; a blimp costs 
less than one of either. As to weather, 
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from January 1 to November to, 1918, 
there were only nine days out of the 314 
on which weather prevented operation of 
British blimps. In the entire World War, 
the British airship service lost only 48 
officers and enlisted men—and this de- 
spite their ships’ having had to use 
dangerous hydrogen. 

In the World War, the British found 
need for 190 blimps, or one for each 22 
miles of coastline, and the French one 
for each 49 miles. If we stick to only 
our authorized 48 blimps, we must be 
expecting each to cover more than 100 
miles—truly a compliment for the mod- 
ern airship. It is my feeling that as 
soon as modern blimps begin entering 
the field and show their usefulness, we 
shall want many more. We could well 
use them also in Panama, Hawaii, the 
Caribbean and along the great sea lane 
stretches and harbors of South America. 
And although large or rigid airships 
haven’t been discussed herein, it is my 
belief based on both naval and air ex- 
perience that very large airplane-carry- 
ing airships also can be of great use in 
naval defense of the United States in 
particular; furthermore, such craft 
would be of inestimable help to the 
British right now in locating surface 
raiders in both the Atlantic and the 
Pacific. But just as we are sadly finding 








out with regard to planes and tanks, 
airships can’t be bought off the shelf; 
and airship crews need more than en- 
thusiasm and numbers to be efficient. 
We should be speeding up our airship 
efforts; for certainly subs and mines 
would be enemy curtain-raisers or even 
advance agents in a war against us. 

Now just because my voice may be 
the loudest raised in behalf of airships, 
don’t get any idea that no one else be- 
lieves in them. The General Board of 
elder statesmen of the Navy has un- 
equivocally endorsed the non-rigid air- 
ship. So has every Chief of the Navy’s 
Bureau of Aeronautics beginning with 
the late, famed Rear Admiral William 
A. Moffett and including Rear Admirals 
King, Cook and Towers. As a matter of 
fact, the latest U. S. Naval Policy reads 
as follows with regard to lighter-than- 
air craft: 

To build and maintain non-rigid air- 
ships for coastal patrol and for other 
naval uses. 

To build and maintain rigid airships 
as necessary to explore and develop 
their usefulness for naval purposes, and 
to cooperate with other agencies in de- 
veloping commercial airships. 


The -airship patrol helped kill the sub 
menace for Britain in 1918. 
Twenty-three years later, Britain is 








again very seriously imperiled by enemy 
submarines. Yet she has a vastly greater 
number of planes today, and though the 
modern name may be “corvettes” she 
has surface “sub-chasers” also. Obvious- 
ly, something is lacking from the com- 
bination that subdued the 1917-1918 
sub menace. Is it mere coincidence that 
this missing element is the airship? 

The effort to build merchant vessels 
faster than today’s subs can sink them 
may result in getting enough vital cargo 
through the sealanes—unless enemy sub- 
marine numbers also are corresponding- 
ly increased. But it is tacit admission 
of failure to cope with the U-boat. 

The best individual football players 
in the world may not produce a world’s 
championship team if there’s a weak 
spot somewhere in the line. Our de- 
fense is planned to be of “total” pro- 
portions. It must not have any Achilles’ 
heel, any chinks in our armor. Airships 
can be of great value to the United 
States; the United Stztes therefore 
cannot afford other than the fullest 
utilization of airships. 


Editor’s Note: The opinions or asser- 
tions made herein are the private ones of 
Captain Rosendahl and are not to be con- 
strued as official or reflecting the views 
of the Navy Department or of the naval 
service at large. 


Look, Hitler, Look! 


(Continued from page 5) 
build up the world’s greatest air fight- 
ing force. But good as they are, and as 
far ahead as they were permitted to go, 
the Germans can’t stay ahead. 

This is no time to recite statistics to 
show how great has been the progress of 
our plane-building program, Take my 
word for it, the strides made during the 
past two years—put that down to a year 
and the statement will still stand—have 
been tremendous. 

Up to a year ago, most of us in the 
plane building game were still faced with 
orders totaling at most a few hundred 
airplanes, And that, mind you, was more 
business than any of us had ever had. 
Until a couple of years ago, our bombers 
and fighters, literally, were hand built. 
You can’t go very far toward mass pro- 
duction when your total order is but a 
fraction of the daily output of one of 
our automobile builders. 

We had to have factories, and we 
built them. We had to have productive 
equipment, and the machine tool in- 
dustry has done a splendid job of supply- 
ing our needs. We needed men, by the 
tens of thousands, and we got them, 
from every imaginable source, with the 
nation’s educational system functioning 
splendidly in providing preliminary train- 
ing. We’re still growing, faster and 
faster! 
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Starting almost from scratch, we have 
made such tremendous progress that the 
threadbare days of the thirties seem like 
ancient history. Today, we’re building 
about 1500 military airplanes a month, 
trainers as well as fighting craft. Next 
month, as new factories swing into oper- 
ation, that figure will be higher, Next 
year we'll pass that 2000 mark, per 
month, and reach towards 3000! 

Not only that, but our bombers will 
fly farther, faster and higher, with bigger 
loads of explosive! And our fighter 
planes will be similarly improved. We've 





“This device floating in the water 
near your boat will rid you of any 
unpleasant neighbors.” 





got the brains, both to adapt mass pro- 
duction methods to our specific needs, 
and to design the flying fighters that will 
knock Hitler right out of the ring! 
Quantity alone won’t do the job we've 
tackled, but quantity plus quality will! 

In passing, just a word about mass 
production in the airplane industry. First 
of all, our orders, even today, are tiny 
compared to the unit quantities of the 
automobile builders. They talk in mil- 
lions: At best, we're still thinking in 
terms of thousands. By the middle of 
next year, our total plane production 
since we launched our present program 
will be less than 50,000 airplanes, 

Secondly, our product has to be so 
light, and yet so strong. To achieve these 
conflicting goals, and still obtain super 
performance, we have had to fight— 
literally—to save ounces, Our own single- 
engine, cannon-carrying Airacobra con- 
tains gooo different parts, and more than 
54.000 rivets! And if those figures seem 
fantastic, multiply them by five when 
you think about bombers! 

A year or so ago, our American public 
—yourself and myself—got off to a bad 
start. We indulged in some pretty loose 
thinking. We permitted ourselves to be- 
lieve that talk about 1ooo planes a day 
was realistic. All we had to do was give 
the order and away they’d fly! 

Today, the story is different. We have 
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realized that we can’t, overnight, blacken 
the skies with bombers and fighters of 
brand new design. But we've progressed 
to the point where some pretty healthy 
airplane clouds are forming, every month! 

What we're trying to do—and are 
doing—is to gear our aviation industry 
to a speed where it will be able, within 
a matter of months, to do the job that 
Hitler’s war machine took years to do. 
On both coasts, the industry has begun 
to use moving assembly lines. Just a 
couple of months ago—and we’re mighty 
proud of it, too—we pushed the button 
which started an endless chain assembly 
line at our new Niagara Falls plant. Dur- 
ing working hours it never stops, but 
crawls along, just slow enough for all the 





parts to be installed on the Airacobras. 
Other companies are utilizing other con- 
veyor methods, and the goal is always 
the same—more and better planes! But 
there are still gooo parts and 54,000 
rivets in one fighter plane. 

We need more aluminum, more forg- 
ings, more instruments, more engines, 
more propellers, more armor plate, more 
leakproof gas bags, more machine guns, 
more cannon. And we're getting them 
through the inspiring teamwork of Amer- 
ican industry and American labor. We've 
got our flying orders, we’re on the way! 

These are the reasons why I’m so sure 
that Herr Hitler is more worried today 
about American airplane production than 
he is about the trouble he’s having with 





the Russians. He’s worried because by 
now he must have realized that we 
Americans—easy going, slow to anger, 
plain folks that we are—have got our 
dander up. We've got a job—a whale of 
a job—on our hands, we in the aviation 
industry. 

That doesn’t scare us a bit! 

But it does scare Herr Hitler, more 
than anything else. And don’t forget this, 
if 50,000 planes aren’t enough to do the 
job, we'll build a hundred thousand, or 
a million. Whatever the job, we'll deliver 
the goods. That’s what’s scaring Mr. 
Hitler. 

To paraphrase the cry of one of our 
national heroes, “We've just begun to 
. . - deliver the goods!” 


POSITIVE AMIERICANISI! 


(Continued from page 13) 


In the subject of history and the 


social studies, there are many items 
which should constitute a “must” course 
of study in every American school. The 
great American documents such as the 
Declaration of Independence, the Pre- 
amble to the Constitution of the 
United States, and the Bill of Rights, 
should be used to develop a realization 
that the blessings and privileges which 
are ours should be treasured and 
guarded. The study of the biographies 
of great Americans can be used to de- 
velop an appreciation of the opportun- 
ities in this land, and a respect for the 
rights and privileges which have come 
to us from the sacrifices of American 
patriots. Youth can learn from events 
in the history of our country to develop 
an understanding of our heritage of 
liberty, and can gain the desire to trans- 
mit to posterity these principles of jus- 
tice and freedom. 

The re-enacting of dramatic episodes 
in our history and the presentation of 
patriotic programs for holiday assemblies 
serve to vitalize and vivify those crucial 
and important moments in American 
history which make us all proud to be 
Americans. Visits to historical points 
of interest can be utilized to inculcate 
a pride in and love of country, as well 
as to encourage ideals of community 
service. The study of history should 
also include the history of the flag, and 
an explanation of what it symbolizes 
as a means of instilling reverence and 
individual obligation to community, 
State, and nation. 

Classes in English provide an excellent 
opportunity to instill a love for country 
and a devotion to its ideals as expressed 
in such poems as “The American’s 
Creed,” “I Am An American,” “I Hear 
America Singing,” and “What the Flag 
Says.” 

The study of the lives and works of 
American authors and poets, as well as 
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of American scientists, and of great 
American leaders, local, state, and na- 
tional, serves to inspire ambition for 
service. The use of patriotic themes for 
oral and written compositions, original 
poems and slogans as subjects illus- 
trative of good citizenship, and of the 
privileges, opportunities and _ responsi- 
bilities pertinent to the American way 
=> 








ruined his approach— 
touching, ain’t it?” 


“We've 


of life must be encouraged. The Amer- 
ican Legion Essay Contests and Ora- 
torical Contests have afforded an excel- 
lent opportunity for this activity in 
Chicago schools. The subjects of art and 
music can be made replete with pa- 
triotic effectiveness, and the lessons 
should include an explanation of the 
background of our national anthem and 
other patriotic songs, and American folk 
tunes, as well as frequent participation 
in singing them. 

The course of study in physical ed- 
ucation is most important in training 
for effective citizenship. Our schools 
must afford systematic training in habits 


of good health, emphasizing the health 
responsibility of each individual to him- 
self, to his neighbor, to his community, 
and to his country. Youth must be 
taught to take full advantage of all 
health building facilities established by 
city, State, and nation for the promotion 
of health. The importance of this ac- 
tivity is evidenced by the appointment 
within the past year of an Assistant 
National Americanism Director of The 
American Legion to promote a phase of 
physical education and recreation to 
improve national defense preparedness 
by expanding physical education, health 
education and recreation programs in 
our schools. 

The athletic programs of our schools 
play an important part in teaching 
Americanism. The development of en- 
terprise, stamina, power, and physical 
agility through a diversified program of 
sports is a fundamental obligation of 
American schools. The emphasis should 
be placed on physical fitness, including 
the development of courage, initiative, 
self-discipline, and teamwork. Each 
individual student must be given in- 
struction and an opportunity to engage 
in a wide variety of sports, and athletic 
activity. When students can participate 
in a hard-fought contest of give and 
take, with no quarter asked or given, 


.and both opponents can shake hands 


at the final whistle and give a cheer, 
each to the other, we are developing a 
fine quality of American citizenship and 
a practical basis for democratic life. 
Preliminary reports indicate that all 
of our Chicago high schools have estab- 
lished definite programs for emphasiz- 
ing Americanism, not only in the sub- 
jects of United States History and 
Civics, of which three semesters are 
required, but in the many activities in 
other subjects and in extra-curricular 
development. One of the high school 
committees has made a detailed survey 
of the extent of the Americanism pro- 
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THE KID was standing on a street corner, 
in the rain. The crummy curled-up felt hat 
—left in the mess hall by the oldtimer who 
swiped the kid’s new issue headpiece—was 
too small, let the rain trickle down his neck. 
The OD blouse had a size 16 collar that 
sagged in front. The rough field shoes 
would have fitted two other fellows. He 
looked more like a scarecrow than a sol- 
dier, and felt funnier. 

It was his second month in the Army, 
and his second camp. In the shift, his serv- 
ice record hadn’t arrived in time for pay- 
day, and a lone two-bits stood between 
him and the next. Main Street was lined 
with movie houses, dance halls, eat joints 
and banana-split dispensaries—all strictly 
no good to a soldier shy of folding money 
... He had come into town because he was 
fed up with the barracks; but even bunk 
fatigue was better than roaming around 
by yourself in the rain in a strange town... 
He wondered when the first truck would 
start back to camp... 


Tue kid soldier was You... remember? 
You’ve probably forgotten. Looking back, 
those were the best days of your life—but 
not all of them, if your memory tells the 
truth! Some of them were pretty sour, par- 
ticularly at first. Later, you learned about 
the “Y” huts and service clubs where you 
could spend time when you hadn’t any- 
thing else to spend. They tossed teas, and 
held dances, and you met some local girls 
and got invites to Sunday dinners, and 
felt like a human being once more! 


That was YOU ! Remember? 


Now we have another citizen army, 
mostly kids like we were. Sure, the Army 
dresses them better, and feeds them better 
than it did us. But these boys get home- 
sick and lonesome, fed up with formation 
and drill and routine, just as we did. They 
have the same old problem with their spare 
time—and twenty-one bucks a month 
doesn’t solve it ...That’s where the USO 
comes in. 


Tut USO-United Service Organizations 
for National Defense—are all the old wel- 
fare outfits working under one big tent 
today. (See the list below.) Outside of 
camps and in nearby towns, they set up 
recreation centers for service men, and de- 
fense workers; places where the boys can 
loaf and play when off duty. They help 
out with problems, give directions and ad- 
vice, arrange entertainments; may even 
put the boys up for the night or on week- 
ends when they are out on passes. And 
they do a good job, as they always have! 

The USO figure they will have to take 
care of 2,000,000 customers in the next 
year—men in the armed services, men and 
girls away from home on defense jobs. And 
they need $10,765 ,000—a little over $5 per 
person served ... It isn’t much to ask for. 
And where can a 5-spot buy more than in 
the USO?...Send your contribution to 
United Service Organizations, National 
Headquarters, Empire State Building, 
New York, N. Y., or to your local USO 
Committee. Join the army behind the 
Army! Thanks... 


Give to the U. S. O.! 


The Young Men’s Christian Association » The National Catholic Community 
Service + The Salvation Army + The Young Women’s Christian Association 
The Jewish Welfare Board + The National Travelers Aid Association 












gram reflected in the school newspapers 
issued by all of our high schools and 
junior colleges, and arrived at the fol- 
lowing conclusions: 


1. There are no evidences of subversive 
activities in the issues of the school 
newspapers examined. 

2. The Americanism program is stressed 
by practically all schools, as shown 
in editorials on patriotism, American 
heroes, and national holidays, and in 
newspaper articles dealing with the 
principles of our democracy. 

3. These school newspapers provide 
numerous opportunities for the de- 
velopment and formation of student 
opinion and practice in the demo- 
cratic way. 

4. It was noted that the editors stressed 
the significance of the American way 
of life. 


The various high school committees 
have submitted preliminary reports and 
the study is being continued. The em- 
phasis of study by the high school com- 
mittees in each of our forty Chicago 
public high schools, with a total en- 
rollment of 146,000 students, stresses 
the positive contribution of the material 
or activity in question. 

A thorough study has also been made 
by committees in Chicago’s public col- 
leges, which have included the entire 
faculties, grouped into committees ac- 
cording to their respective fields of in- 
terest, and reports have been submitted 
under three general phases, as follows: 

A. Methods and devices of promot- 
ing the American way of life. 








B. Obstacles to the promotion of the 
American way of life. 

C. An evaluation of the extra-cur- 
ricular program in each school. 

The college committee on the social 
sciences in a preliminary report gives 
the following statement to indicate the 
emphasis which is being placed upon 
the teaching of our democratic social 
order: 


1. In our colleges explanations are af- 
forded of the sources of our social 
knowledge, our constitutional de- 
velopments, relations of groups and 
individuals, basic conceptions and 
traditions, outstanding economic and 
political movements, actual opera- 
tions of American business and po- 
litical life, common misconceptions, 
the close interdependence which char- 
acterizes present day life, and the 
uses and abuses of the right of 
criticism. 

2. Efforts are made to show the dy- 
namic qualities of our social life, 
alternative policies and procedures, 
the merits and defects of remedies 
proposed as solutions for existing 
problems, the techniques of propa- 
ganda, the possibility of modifying 
our economic and political life with- 
out destroying the basic patterns of 
democracy, further to make clear 
the fact that intelligent reform within 
the general framework of our present 
system of life offers much more for 
further progress than revolutionary 
programs. 

3. Students are encouraged to read 
widely as a preparation for careful 
reasoning, calm judgments, broader 


perspectives, thoughful discussions, 
active participation in civic activities, 
the formulation of tentative con- 
clusions, and the creation of respect 
for majority decisions and minority 
opinions. 

4. Persistent emphasis is placed upon 
the importance of objectivity, hon- 
est comparisons, thorough analysis, 
liberty, justice, freedom of thought 
and expression, respect for law and 
order, adequate backgrounds, our 
great heritage as a people, the rights 
and privileges of American citizen- 
ship, civic responsibility, leadership 
in public life, and the improvement 
of our American way of life. 


In extending our Americanism pro- 
gram in Chicago, I have had the active 
and valuable assistance of both the of- 
ficial staff of local Legion organizations 
and of the State Department of the 
American Legion, together with loyal 
help from the many Legionnaires who 
serve as teachers and principals in our 
public schools, and likewise from mem- 
bers of the American Legion Auxiliary. 
I am certain that Legionnaires through- 
out the land will continue to meet the 
challenge which we face today with the 
same valiant courage which they have 
exhibited for many years, and I believe 
that the parents of the generation which 
is coming up will assist us all, both in 
the schools and in The American Legion, 
to gain renewed courage for the task 
before us—‘to transmit to posterity 
the principles of justice, freedom, and 
democracy.” 


NWEXT STOP / MILWAUKEE 


(Continued from page 31) 
everywhere. As a city, Milwaukee will 
welcome you cordially to enjoy the miles 
of beautified lake front, the many gar- 
dened parks, the zoo, the famous city 
museum, The twelve Legion Post club- 
houses will naturally be centers of hos- 
pitality. Jane Delano Post 408 (World 
War nurses) has arranged special gather- 
ings for Legion women visitors. Charles 
P. Young Post (colored Legionnaires ) 
has arranged a reunion and special enter- 
tainment for colored convention visitors. 
And certainly I must not forget to note 
that all of Milwaukee’s world-famed 
breweries will have out welcome signs 
and will be gerierous with their “samples.” 

Legion youngsters will not want for 
something to do. A Youth City at State 
Fair Park, where the youngsters will live 
in State Fair headquarters for Wisconsin 
4-H clubs, will have a full program of 
entertainment during the week for Sons 
of The American Legion, juniors of the 
American Legion Auxiliary, and sponsored 
junior groups. 

Many other Wisconsin cities are dec- 
orating their streets in honor of the 
Legion convention—cities in the Mil- 
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waukee region and gateway cities on 
highway routes Legionnaires will take 
going to Milwaukee. Racine is having a 
pre-convention parade and contests with 
$1.325 in prizes. 

Information and registration booths, 
prominently located and ample in num- 
ber, will be equipped to answer all ques- 
tions and to direct you to points of in- 
terest in Milwaukee and environs. They 
will have details on the all-expense all- 
day tour to Wisconsin Dells, Wisconsin’s 
best-known scenic wonder, scheduled for 
Wednesday, September 17. Trips will 
also be arranged to Greendale, the Mil- 
waukee suburb that is one of the three 
“green-belt” towns in the nation, a 
project of the former Resettlement Ad- 
ministration. 

Visitors may also want to visit the 
three establishments of the armed forces 
just across the state line in Illinois— 
Great Lakes Naval Training Station, 
Fort Sheridan, and Camp Grant, the 
latter at Rockford, Illinois. There are 
also two army posts in Wisconsin, north 
of Wisconsin Dells—Camp McCoy and 
Camp Williams. 

The Milwaukee Convention will be 


“compact”—to all but a few convention 
events, no transportation will be neces- 
sary. The Auditorium, where all con- 
vention sessions except those for the 
Auxiliary will be held, is a short walk 
from downtown hotels. The Milwaukee 
Vocational School, scene of Auxiliary ses- 
sions, is close by. 

Arrangements for the parade assembly 
are declared ideal, Milwaukee’s brand- 
new boulevard will permit marching six- 
teen abreast, and there are only two 
turns on the entire route. Ample room 
for spectators will eliminate confusion. 
The parade terminus, on the cool lake 
front in Juneau Park, is an ideal place 
to disband and rest after the march. 

It is suggested that persons coming by 
auto from the South and East (that is, 
up through Illinois) enter Wisconsin on 
Highway 42, the scenic route from Chi- 
cago to Milwaukee. This will take the 
motorist through the North Shore region 
of northern Illinois, past Fort Sheridan, 
the Naval Station at Great Lakes, and 
the Wisconsin communities of Kenosha 
and Racine. All Legionnaires driving to 
the Convention will find it interesting 
and helpful to ask the Conservation De- 
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partment, Madison, Wisconsin, to send 
them a free highway map, and to ask 
also for two free guide lists, entitled 
“Old Buildings and Historic Spots” and 
“Caves and Strange Places.” These will 
double the enjoyment of your auto trip 
through Wisconsin. 

Travelers coming from the Northwest 
can drive through Wisconsin’s northern 
lakeland country; those from the West 
and Southwest will pass through “old” 
Wisconsin, the western and southern por- 
tions, and will certainly want to see the 
palisades of the Mississippi and our 
beautiful capital city of Madison. 


NCE you reach Milwaukee, I am 
sure you are going to like us. We 

are naturally a friendly city, and I can 
assure you every citizen is enthusiastic 
over the privilege of entertaining The 
American Legion. Milwaukee people are 
proud of the beauty, the cleanliness, and 


I'll 
(Continued from page 23) 
fringe of the habitation of his once 
greatest enemy—man. Experts on pheas- 
ants tell us that given food and water to 
sustain it a pheasant won't travel a 
mile in a lifetime. 

And he was, too, savior of upland 
game shooting in this country. Grouse 
and quail were almost at the point of ex- 
tinction in the United States just before 
the turn of the century, thanks to a 
breed of avaricious and ruthless gentry 
known as market gunners. 

In the late *go’s several of the Eng- 
lish pheasant breeders were induced to 
come to the United States to build up 
stocks on the vast estates of a handful 
of wealthy families in New York and 
New Jersey. In 1880 the first pheasants 
had been brought to America by the 
U. S. Consul at Shanghai and liber- 
ated in Oregon. Twelve years later an 
open season was declared on them and 
more than 50,000 were said to have 
been taken the first day. 


ETWEEN these importations East 

and West, the rapid development of 
their breeding to the point almost of a 
science, and liberal stockings by many 
states and hundreds of individuals. as 
well as wise regulations for their taking, 
the pheasant has now come to be hunted 
in 38 States in the Union and is the back- 
bone of the upland game season in a 
good many of these. 

While I'll take pheasant you'll prob- 
ably assert your prerogative of taking 
deer, moose, bear or other quadrupeds, 
so let’s take a look at this whole sub- 
ject of hunting, which we barged into in 
praise of pheasant, and the prospects 
for indulging it this fall. 

In the first place, hunters are natur- 
ally that way; they are born rather than 
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the hospitality their city offers to the 
visitor, 

More than three thousand Legionnaires 
and Auxiliary members have been work- 





ing for months to prepare every detail 
of the Convention. No organization has 
ever worked harder, and none, I am sure, 
has ever bent so much energy to have 
everything perfectly organized to pro- 
vide for the comfort and entertainment 
of very convention guest. Every one of 
the three thousand and more working for 
the Convention Corporation has done a 
grand job, and when you see the results 
in Milwaukee you will agree. 


E HAVE promised you five glori- 
ous days. They will be days of 
great fun, days of colorful pageantry, 
days of thrilling spectacle, and days, too, 
of serious consideration. The world today 
makes this a Convention like none be- 
fore. The eyes of the entire nation will be 
upon it, and the eyes of the world as well. 
To all this we invite you—to five 
glorious days you will remember the rest 
of vour life. 


Take Pheasant 


made. In this they differ vastly from the 
angler. Many a man has gone through 
life up to the allotted three score years 
and ten without ever grasping a rod or 
drowning a worm only to become a fish- 
erman in the twilight of his life because 
at long last someone introduced him 
to the pastime of angling. 

Such a thing could never occur in the 
matter of hunting, which is a young 
or middle-aged-man’s game. That com- 
petitive animation plus the codrdination 
of mind, eye and muscle makes it a 
pastime for those in the flush of youth 
is no better proved than in the large 
number of baseball players who are keen 
on this sport. 

Year after year as the baseball sched- 
ules grind to an end thousands of these 
laborious summer athletes from the 
lowest bush leagues to the majors gaily 
toss the paraphernalia of their trade 
aside, dive into the deep woods, growing 
frightful beards and eating indigestible 
pancakes and greasy bacon the while 
they seek deer, moose or bear. Among 
the most noteworthy of these have been 
Ty Cobb and Babe Ruth, who recently 
chose the golf links as the field of valor 
to settle the: question of their current 
athletic prowess. Cobb’s forte was the 
deer, grouse and quail of his native 
Georgia and nearby Virginia, although 
he made occasional forays to the north 
country for bigger game. 

Babe is one of the best wing shots 
you'll meet in many a day, and his fa- 
mous and notoriously spindling legs not 
being what they used to be, he sticks 
pretty much to bird shooting. 

Boxers frequently take to the deep 
woods as part of their conditioning for 
important bouts. Often they are in- 
veigled into hunting togs and poses, 
but as a type they are not nearly the 


nimrods your baseball players are, One 
would think that a fighter with the 
sharply-developed killer instinct Jack 
Dempsey was in the ring would be an 
avid hunter. As a mere boy Dempsey 
was quite a gunner, living in the re- 
flected glory of his elders but in later 
years his quests were mostly for lions 
and grizzlies and beasts of that type. 


ACK moved from Manassa, Colorado, 

to a wild country eleven miles outside 
of Montrose, California, when a young 
boy. The area teemed with coyotes, 
deer, bear and other wild animals and 
Jack was a coyote trapper of parts at 
the age of twelve. “While I was still 
small,” he told this writer recently, “I 
had become thoroughly familiar with fire- 
arms. The oldest and least desirable 
guns were the only ones turned over to 
me—big, single-barrel, muzzle-loading 
shotguns that were almost as dangerous 
in back as in front of them. I remember 
one eight-guage shotgun deeply bitten 
by rust that was a regular cannon. Its 
kick used to knock me almost as far in 
one direction as its charge went in the 
other. 

“My brothers and I had to mould 
our own bullets. One night a band of 
coyotes attacked one of our hounds 
which had foolishly chased after a decoy. 
Coyotes are very tricky critters and are 
in the habit of using decoys to lead 
hounds away from the pack. I grabbed 
this big gun and with it loaded to the 
hilt led the way into the melee. I 
thought that my brother Johnny was 
right behind me, but he wasn’t. Scared 
stiff I leveled the piece and let go. 
There was a terrific explosion and I was 
knocked backwards and went somer- 
saulting down an incline. When I was 
finally able to get up I found our hound 
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dog alongside me. The charge from the 
gun had acted like a machine gun and 
killed a couple of the coyotes. Others 
must have been wounded because there 
was a bloody trail leading away from the 
scene of battle.” 

Dempsey has done considerable hunt- 
ing in various places in America and has 
had narrow escapes in fights with a 
grizzly and a bull moose. Back in 1924 
on a hunting party in the hills of New 
Mexico, Dempsey had a run-in with a 
grizzly, which was finally stopped by 
point-blank fire from a .45 within a few 
feet of the boxer. 

Ball player and boxer, ditch digger 
and bank president, clerk, farmer and 
mechanic will be out hunting this fall 
in unparalleled numbers. The grand total 
of hunters is growing annually by leaps 
and bounds. The sport constitutes a 
grand quest and at its finish there is 
generally something substantial for the 
pot. 

And, despite the incongruity of it, 
game is more abundant today than at 
any time in the past fifty years, not- 
withstanding the increase in population 
and the opening up of hitherto inac- 
cessible forests and back-country lands 
by airplane and automobile. This is par- 
ticularly true of the nation’s deer pop- 
ulation. 

Many factors have contributed to 
this. Among these are a larger available 
food supply, elimination of natural 
enemies, controlling legislation regulating 
the inroads of the greatest predator of 
all, man himself—and feeding programs 
of the various state conservation agencies 
or fish and game departments. 

The story of our increased duck popu- 
lation is more frosaic but none the less 
arresting. Basically their multiplication 
by many millicns in the past few years 
was due to attacking the problem at the 
source—in the continent’s duck cradle 
of the Canadian prairie provinces— 
coupled with sensible regulatory laws by 
our Federal Government controlling sea- 
son limits, day and season bags, and 
species to be taken. That the quackers 
are coming back most satisfactorily is 
evidenced by the fact that the Federal 
Government for two years running has 
liberalized the season restrictions and the 
takes. 

But no more than six months ago it 
appeared that many a gun would remain 
silent and many a nimrod stay at home 
this fall and winter when a movement 
was started to enact firearms restrictive 
legislation in several of the States and in 
Washington, D. C. Despite the guaranty 
under the Bill of Rights that the people 
shall have the right to possess and bear 
arms, movements in such widely-sep- 
arated States that they were at once 
tabbed as trial balloons, were started for 
legislation requiring the registration of 
all sporting and other arms not already 
covered by law. 
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The reaction of the people the country 
over was in effect that while we were 
softies in a number of things there was 
a limit to what we would stand for. It 
was felt that an army of 7,000,000 law- 
abiding licensed hunters trained in the 
use of firearms made a pretty good back- 
log for any nation in any kind of an 
emergency. We had seen that the Sul- 
livan Law in New York State and similar 
statutes could not make the gangster 
conform. 

Into the breach in this fight hopped 
the ever-alert National Rifle Association, 
pointing out in a nation-wide campaign 
that in Great Britain for many years the 
restrictive firearms laws had operated to 


discourage gun ownership by the average 
subject and that the resultant lack of 
market for guns and ammunition had 
acted to dry up the commercial arms and 
ammunition manufacturing facilities of 
Britain. England, the N. R. A. im- 
pressed, had to appeal to American 
sportsmen for donations of rifles, re- 
volvers and the like, and most lamen- 
tably of all had to train a vast army of 
citizen home guards belatedly in their 
use when these efforts might have been 
better employed in other directions. 

In Italy, said N. R. A., and in Ger- 
many the virtual disarming of civilians 
made it possible for the Nazis and Fas- 
cists to maintain themselves in power. 


MR.PORLOCK AND THE 


(Continued from page 11) 
“Let me take the bag, of course. Were 
you looking for a taxi? You're not 
hurt?” 

“Not a bit.” She seemed to put false 
gaiety into her voice. She must be one 
of those chipper little dames. He'd 
known old girls like that, in Somerset, 
when he was a boy. Gay little bodies— 
nothing ever seemed to get their wind 
ee 
“There'll be a taxi in Buckingham 
Palace Road,” he assured her. “Look, 
you'd better take my arm. It’s nasty 
business, in the dark.” 

The woman said, “I’ve been groping, 
square after square. I was blitzed out 
of my flat.” 

Their feet hunted for the curb at the 
head cf Warwick Row. She said, “De- 
layed-action. The A.R.P. dished us 
into the street. I put a few things in 
this bag.” Her voice was soft. “I don’t 
know where I’m bound, exactly.” 

John Porlock was more annoyed with 
Jerry than he had been for some time. 
“Friends,” he suggested hopefully. 
“You'll have to move in with someone 
you know.” 

“Of course I will,” and then they 
stumbled into a lake of icy water. 

“T say!” Porlock exclaimed. “This 
shouldn’t be here.” 

“I suppose something struck here- 
abouts,” the woman said. “It was noisy 
this evening.” 

They splashed, through the pool until 
they stood high and not too dry on an 
undamaged sidewalk beyond. John Por- 
lock’s trouser legs were clinging against 


his limbs; water purled from his shoes | 


at every step. 

The gloom seemed lighter and wider 
ahead. It was Buckingham Palace Road 
surely, and there might be a taxi. But 
before they reached the corner, witches 
began to call from high distance behind 
them. Witches moaned in Chelsea, in 
Pimlico; other metal-throated harpies 
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took up the cry in Belgravia on their 
left and in Westminster on their right. 

“Jerry,” said Porlock. “The beggar’s 
come back again.” 

So he had, and already guns were 
pounding at their stations. There was a 
flash. The wall bordering the Royal 
Mews stood out clear and sharp, Dark- 
ness slapped their faces . . . the wall 
showed again guns kept pound- 
ing. Then metal showered, and glass 
broke, and the woman’s white hair was 
silver in rapid spasms as the bursts 
lighted it. 

Porlock dragged her toward the Hotel 
Fleming. He ran as fast as he could, 
and he blessed his stars that she was 
not too decrepit to run. 

They crunched through rubble, and 
then the helmeted old doorman was 
helping them inside. “Noisy again, 
sir!” Even through resounding gunfire 
and distant heavy explosions, Porlock 
thought that the doorman’s tone held 
severest astonishment . John Por- 
lock had never escorted a woman into 
the Fleming before. 

He had thought, naturally, that his 
charge could be made comfortable in 
the lobby; but glowing blue lights 
showed him that every divan and chair 
was taken. There were many residents 
who felt insecure in the upper stories 
and yet disdained the stuffy basement 
shelter, 

“Well,” said Porlock. He couldn’t 
keep the old girl standing in the lobby! 
Suppose she had been his own Aunt 
Annie from Dunster .. . 

He said curtly, “I’m sorry there’s no 
place in the lobby for you to sit down 
and dry yourself. My diggings are up- 
stairs—two stories up. The lift isn’t 
working, but there’s a fire; I have a 
sitting-room. And if you’d like a spot 
of tea—” 

“That would be splendid.” 

When they had toiled up the stairway 
to his own quarters, Mr, Porlock turned 


France, similarly softened, was an easy 
prey behind the front lines, to the para- 
chutists and the Fifth Column. 
Throughout the United States the feel- 
ing prevailed that registration would be 
just a step towards confiscation: The 
fight waxed hot, so hot that there were 
hurried withdrawals of the contemplated 
measures. To the everlasting credit and 
common sense of America the possibil- 
ities of the untold harm that might have 
been done to our liberty-loving popula- 
tion were realized. And let’s hope the 
ugly and noxious subject is dead forever, 
permitting you to take your quail, or 
grouse, deer, bear, moose, grizzly, duck, 
goose, coon or cougar. I'll take pheasant. 


up the light and made sure that the 
curtains were in place. He poked his 
fire; flames chewed around the little 
cakes of fuel, and the room grew 
brighter. He turned, to smile reassur- 
ingly, Then he choked. 

She was not old. She was young, far 
younger than he. Her hair was not white. 
It was blondish silver.. There were girls 
with hair like that in the stories which 
he read each day; the authors called 
them platinum blondes. 

The woman came close to the fire and 
spread her hands. “Cozy, what?” 

Naturally he wouldn’t have brought 
her there if he had known how young 
she was! Dangerous business, taking a 
woman to one’s diggings in a hotel, even 
if one did have a sitting-room. 

“Cozy!” Her wet slacks were drip- 
ping upon his carpet. “You're being 
most awfully kind, and I don't even 
know your name, Let’s introduce our- 
selves, shall we?” 

He managed to say, “Porlock.” He 
bowed badly with one sleeve of his coat 
off. “John Porlock. This is— I suppose 
you might say it’s my office.” 

“Looks like a library, rather,” she 
said. “See all the books! Oh, my name’s 
Bessie. Bessie Hoxton.” 

The ack-ack guns roared. 

Porlock said, “Your coat. Stupid of 
me—not accustomed to having ladies 
about.” He helped her with the old coat 
of camel’s hair—it was quite worn-out. 
he saw now—and she turned to smile at 
him. 

“Not one lady?” she asked demurely. 
“And you with such a nice fire!” 

He said gruffly, “No, not one. I’m a 
solitary kind of chap, unless—” he added 
with a heavy attempt at whimsy— 
“you count the girls who come in the 
envelopes, I have them here every day. 
of course. Fictitious ladies.” 

Bessie Hoxton repeated, ‘Fictitious 
ladies?” Her eyes roved the bookshelves 
again. “You must be an author.” 
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“Authors’ representative. Literary 
agent. Sell their stories for them. Try 
to, 1 mean! Americans, mostly.” 

“T love American books,” said Miss 
Hoxton. “Hollywood! I say, you did 
mention tea. . . 

“So I did.” Mr. Porlock went to fill 
his kettle, and to ignite a flame under 
the spirit lamp on his corner table. 

His fingers were all thumbs. He found 
himself wishing that the anti-aircraft 
guns would cease firing, that Jerry would 
hustle home to Wilhelmshaven where 
he belonged. This was all too close to 
memory. It reminded John Porlock of 
his youth and of another Great War. 

Mr. Porlock had known’ love of a 
kind—three or four kinds—but always 
it turned bitter in the end. One woman 
had allowed herself to become engaged 
to him, and then she had gone to the 
continent on holidays and there had 
met a man whom she married. Another 
woman had loved him as mightily as 
he loved her . . . she went off to 
drive her ambulance up a very noisy 
road that led away from Bethune; and 
this same Jerry (or this same Jerry’s 
dad) had cancelled all affection with a 
5.9 shell, 

There had even been a _ musical- 
comedy singer who found Mr. Porlock 
too dull for her taste. There had been 
others, long admired, who found him so 
very dull that they never bothered to 
taste him at all. 

He wanted to scream at the intruder, 
“The trouble is that I hate you—I hate 
all women—because I could never have 
one that I wanted! Not for long.” The 


nearest guns discouraged him from say- | 


ing anything. 

Through his daze of recollection and 
uncertainty, Bessie Hoxton asked, 
“Mayn’t I look after the tea?” Her 
green eyes smiled at him. . . . Her 
face was long. Her nose was long, but 
slim and well-shaped . . . red mouth, 
startling color in the paleness of her 
skin. 

Porlock grunted his thanks. He turned, 
and saw the wet tracks he had put 
upon the carpet. 

“If you don’t mind, I'll go in and 
change. Sorry I can’t offer you a few 
warm, dry things. But—” He tried to 
laugh. “I fear my socks would be a bit 
roomy.” 

“As for that,” said Bessie Hoxton, 
“I've dry things in my little bag. While 
you're in there, mayn’t I change out 
here?” 

“Of course! Ashamed; should have 
thought of it. I mean— Well, of course, 
I wouldn’t know about things in your 
bag.” In confusion he searched for linen. 
“Here’s a towel—dry yourself a bit.” 

In his bedroom Mr. Porlock found 
Other trousers and socks. He had closed 
the door, naturally, Didn’t know just 
when he should return. He could hear 
her moving about, humming . . . It 
was careless of him. A girl like that 
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might be a pickpocket or something; he 
half expected to go out and find that 
she had stolen away with whatever 
little trinkets she could lay her hands 
upon, 

Above the explosions which echoed 
and flashed outside the window glass and 
heavy curtains, John Porlock heard a 
mounting whine of violins and wind in- 
struments. A voice began to sing, there 
in his sitting-room. Why, she'd turned 
on the wireless! No, of course not: his 
gramophone, that’s what it was, 

Her fingers tapped at the bedroom 
door. “All clear.” 

For a moment Porlock thought she 
had heard the signal Of course 
not: guns were still talking, and he 
heard the ominous rubbery swish of a 
plummet through the endless mists. He 
held his breath until the smash struck 
his windows and made them sing in their 
putty. 

He opened the door. The first thing 
he saw was steam from the kettle; next, 
the girl. She wasn’t wearing her shirt 
and slacks . . . Mr. Porlock felt the 
color coming into his face . . . Nota 
negligee. He supposed it was called a 
gown: crimson and soft and velvety. 
There was an edging of fur on the collar; 
on the cuffs too. “Well,” he heard him- 
self saying, “you’ve made yourself com- 
fortable with a vengeance.” 

“Tt was all I had,” the girl said stead- 
ily. “I say, would there be such a thing 
as a sandwich in your larder?” 

The gramophone sang. 

“What's that?” he demanded, and 
pointed rudely. 

“My slacks, I hung them to dry.” 

“IT mean—the gramophone—” 

“Oh, that’s my record; I was playing 
it when the A.R.P. came to move me 
out. It’s a very, very, very favorite 
record. Nice?” 

“T think it’s silly,” said Porlock. He 
listened to a line chanted by the em- 
balmed voice, and he bridled. “Take 
that: ‘Angels dining at the Ritz.’ Who 
ever heard of anything so absurd?” 

Miss Bessie Hoxton scalded the tea- 
pot. “I’ve seen them,” she said, “a time 
or two.” 

“Angels!” scoffed Porlock. 

“Really, I have. Bad ones and good 
ones, too.” 

“At the Ritz?” 

“Where else?” 

He shook his head. Bessie put tea into 
the pot and glanced at her wristwatch 

John Porlock was plagued with 
recollection. . . .' Etaples, again. Doris 
making tea for him, and Jerry raising 
merry hell all the way from Hazebrouck 
to Lens. Doris was blonde, though not 
platinum blonde: just yellow blonde .. . 

“You suggested a sandwich,” Mr. 
Porlock said. “I’ve a saucer of marga- 
rine, and cheese, and bloater paste, and 
some tinned milk, As a matter of fact, 
I was searching for dinner when we 
met.” 
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“Dinner?” 

“Supper, if you like; 
was burned.” 

“Hurst’s Rest?” 

“Certainly. Mean to say you don’t 
know it? I thought you lived nearby.” 

Bessie Hoxton said, “Not for long, 
in this end of London, I think the tea’s 
drawn. What about the victuals?” 

He brought food from a cupboard. 
Bessie began to make sandwiches skill- 
fully. 

“T say!” exclaimed Porlock, with 
steaming tea before him, “This is rather 
jolly.” 

“You didn’t appear to think so be- 
fore.” The girl looked at him with 
humor. 

“T suppose I was nervous.” 

She offered him a sandwich, and in- 
clined her head toward the gramophone. 
“Mind if I play it again?” 

Porlock achieved a grin. 
ask me before.” 

“But I thought the walls were thick, 
and—” 

“So they are. The same silly record?” 

Bessie nodded. “The same _ silly 
record.” 

Porlock listened to the song. 

“Moon that lingered over London 
town,’” he cried. “Oh, now, what non- 
sense! There’s no moon, you know ... 
But, really, this is a splendid sandwich!” 

She sat opposite him in her crimson 
robe and she wore shabby satin mules 
of black, 

“Ts everything splendid, Mr. Porlock?” 

“Quite!” He asked, “See here, do you 
live alone?” 

“T don’t live anywhere. Not since an 
hour ago.” 

“Before the delayed-action bomb 
landed? You lived alone, or with some 
other girls, perhaps?” 


Hurst’s Rest 


“You didn’t 





She held the waterfall of platinum 
hair away from her neck; it seemed to 
crackle and splinter in the firelight. She 
had her hands in it, and Porlock won- 
dered with confusion what it would be 
like for a man to have his fingers in hair 
like that. 

“T live with some other girls, With— 
a sort of housekeeper—I suppose you'd 
call her that.” Bessie Hoxton poured 
more tea for him. And then he had an- 
other sandwich. 

It was damned comfortable to have 
pleasant company like this—to have a 
beautiful woman there with him, laugh- 
ing at what he said, smelling nice, letting 
her robe brush his wrist. 

He asked, “Tell me now, what do you 
do? Profession, I mean. I'd take you for 
a model, rather.” 

It was odd to look into eyes like hers, 
They could seem to be laughing; yet be- 
hind the laughter they were absolutely 
expressionless. 

“Well, I like to think I’m an artist in 
my way. You see—TI sell.” 

“Sell? Sales person, what? Awfully 
lucky to have a job. So many shops 
closed down these days. What do you 
sell?” 

She said thoughtfully, “Practically 
everything feminine. Cosmetics. Per- 
fumes. Powders. The very nicest lipstick. 
Though it’s sad to think that all those 
things come so dear, and have to be 
rationed so carefully, . . . Cosmetics, 
then, and clothing. Women’s clothing. 
You might also say that I sell myself. 
We all have to.” 

“By Jove,” cried John Porlock, “that’s 
jolly well true! Take my line: couldn't 
possibly do well unless I bent every! 
effort to sell myself. I sell myself to 
authors, and then turn around and sell 
myself to publishers and editors, and it’s 











“You must have your decks mixed, dear—two of 
your aces are red and the other two are black!” 
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no mean task, One has to believe in one- 
self, doesn’t one?” 

“Desperately,” she said, and went over 
to play the record again. 

Porlock listened with lips apart. He 
felt relaxed, warm, and strangely con- 
tent. 

“ ‘Angels dining at the Ritz,’ ” he whis- 
pered, when the record was done. He 
twisted his dry feet inside the slippers. 
For the first time in months—in years, 
possibly—he had a desire to talk strenu- 
ously about himself... . 

While he bent toward her, dreamily 
conscious that the ack-ack fire had les- 
sened and died, a new and delightful 
sensation was suffered by John Porlock. 
Why, he would not have to tell her 
everything, not all at once. There would 
be other times . . . there might be a 
generation of other times. ... 

Bessie Hoxton’s eyes brightened. He 
wondered if she had seen the emotion 
which he felt could be read in his face. 

“The All Clear,” she cried. “Can you 
hear it?” 

Porlock 
taken! It wasn’t. . 
it is!” 

The girl was standing. “That means 
I can leave, you know.” 

Porlock sighed. “I’d forgotten: natur- 
ally you'll have to leave. Where will you 
go? I'll escort you.” 

Bessie Hoxton went over and felt of 
her slacks. She examined her shoes. “Go? 
Oh, to friends, of course.” 

Porlock sought for shoes in his bed- 
room, and closed the door carefully. He 
sat staring on the edge of his bed until 
Bessie’s hand struck the panel and she 
said again, “All clear . . .” She wore her 
slacks. They were pale blue corduroy; 
they looked well on her. 

Bessie’s little bag was packed. Mr. 
Porlock saw the gay robe folded care- 
fully on top, and he saw a black lace 
nightdress underneath; he turned his face 
away in embarrassment. 

“T have an idea,” he said rapidly. 
“Silly, of course, and I dare say a bit 
wicked too. But—that line about angels 
dining at the Ritz keeps taunting me. 
Can’t we try to be angels, before I take 
you to your friends?” 

Her calm gaze turned up to him. 

He rambled on foolishly: “Not at the 
Ritz, of course, nor Hungaria, nor the 
Carlton, nor any place smart and correct. 
But there must be some little spot that 
disregards all closing hours.” 

Bessie nodded, “If it’s a place like that 
you want, there are many in Soho, The 
Worse ‘Ole, for instance. Have you been 
there?” 

“No,” said John Porlock. “But let’s 
go to the Worse “Ole. I feel rather like 
celebrating.” 

“Celebrating?” repeated Bessie Hox- 
ton. 

“Oh, just some coffee and a snack. Or 
we might even have something stronger!” 
He took her into the hall. 
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stammered, “You're mis- 
. . Yes, by Jove, so 


There was a taxicab driver named 
Watkins who was one of Mr. Porlock’s 
favorites; they found Watkins picking 
slivers of glass from the rear window of 
his taxicab, and expressing disapproval 
of Jerry. They drove to the Worse ‘Ole, 
and John Porlock hummed that gramo- 
phone song all the way there. 

In a street littered with tumbled 
bricks, Mr. Porlock paid Watkins and 
followed Bessie Hoxton through two 
grim doors and through a black vestibule 
where a doorman or watchman seemed to 
recognize Miss Hoxton, and grunted, and 
opened another door for them. 


They stood at the head of a stairway. 
Music roared up the steps to greet them. 

Along with the music, people came 
roaring up the steps. Two men in dinner 
clothes and a disorderly condition, a 
black-haired girl in a lilac slack suit, a 
tawny girl in a gold dinner frock with 
something spilled down the front of it, 
and an Australian captain who sang un- 
musically as he climbed. 

Those girls . . . so obvious. . 
sort of dive was this, anyway? 

The Australian emitted a kangaroo 
war-whoop. His paws grasped Miss Hox- 
ton by her sleeve and swirled her around. 


. what 











IVA Ly business ts not as usual” 





My BusINEss is not as usual 
—not by a long sight. 

I don’t usually have 600 or 
more new Army and Navy and 
defense plants to equip com- 
pletely and quickly. 

And I don’t usually have the 
rush of business that comes 
when every one else is working 
on defense. 

When a country starts to 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


hurry, about the first thing it 
calls for is more telephones. 


It takes a lot of telephone 
calls to make a tank or an air- 
plane or a cargo ship. 


When a country goes all out 
to produce, it uses plenty of 
telephone service. We are all 
out for defense too—doing our 
best to keep ahead of 
the job. 
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“Whitey!” yelled the Australian. “Oh, 
look here! Here’s Whitey! If this isn’t 
luck!” 

John Porlock stepped forward, and 
then stopped: Bessie had turned her face 
to his. Her eyes were solid and blank. 
Her mouth was set in a flat, dead smile 
it had not worn before. 

The captain bellowed, “Whitey! I 
telephoned for an hour, hunting you. 
They wanted to send Mabel or Connie 
or Cherie, but do you know what I said? 
I said ‘By God, no! I want Whitey. She’s 
the best damn party girl in London!’” 


She didn’t look at Mr. Porlock again. 
He heard her say, “Go slow, Jimmy. 
You're absolutely crushing my arm.” 

The captain turned, and looked at 
John Porlock as if he had not seen him 
before. “Who’s your friend, Whitey? 
Rum-looking fellow: like a bookkeeper. 
He must have been showing you no end 
of fun, with biscuits at Lyons! Come 
along now. I’m on leave: three days. 
We're declaring a bank holiday!” He 
shouldered Mr. Porlock aside. Then they 
were all gone. Doors squeezed together 
behind them. 








After a time, John Porlock made his 
way to a taxicab. He drove back to the 
Hotel Fleming, and it was still dark: 
dawn would not come for hours yet. 
When he reached his sitting-room, he 
found that one little thing had been for- 
gotten. 

Bessie Hoxton had left her gramo- 
phone record, but John Porlock was cer- 
tain that she would never come back 
for it. 

He sat down and played the record. It 
chanted of how a nightingale sang in 
Berkeley Square. 
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(Continued from page 9) 

the Channel practically, they drove for- 
ward without having to face organized 
resistance. This was possible. however, 
only because of the battle their infantry 
Divisions were putting up along the ever- 
lengthening flank. Both armies did plenty 
of fighting, but it was a battle between 
the infantry Divisions each side hurried 
into line. Roughly speaking, the panzer 
Divisions provided the speed and drive 
of the advance, while the infantry Divi- 
sions did the fighting. 

With the northern German column, 
which crossed to the Meuse near Givet, 
it was a wholly different story. Instead 
of brushing aside detachments of French 
reservists hurried into action piecemeal 
along their flank, these forces bumped 
directly into the British and the two 
French armies in the northern sector 
of the Allied front. These were not 
strung out thinly, like the IXth Army, 
on an immensely long sector. They were 
able to offer a strong and fairly compact 
line of battle, with their artillery proper- 
ly disposed to deal with tank attacks. 
The result was that the panzer Divisions 
here came to a stop: instead of over- 
running the enemy lines and charging 
forward in triumph to the Channel, the 
tanks took a considerable beating. Their 
advance pulled up until their infantry 
Divisions could come forward and bring 
infantry and artillery into action. 

Cut off from the rest of the French 
army, and with their flank in the air, 
these three northern armies had no 
chance of fighting anything more than 
an orderly retirement battle—the most 
difficult of all things, under the circum- 
stances. In this, nevertheless, they suc- 
ceeded. While the German radio sent 
forth, prematurely, loud shouts of tri- 
umph over the prospect of driving the 
enemy into the sea, the panzer Divisions 
could not repeat the break-through on 
the Meuse. Even when heavily hammered 
and bombed, the Allied lines held firm 
in their positions around Dunkirk. If 
the tanks had once broken through, no 
British Division would have reached 
Dunkirk, 
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Thus, in the end, the southern advance 
revealed that a strong force of armored 
Divisions without serious opposition 
could drive forward on their own to 
a degree never before conceived. The 
northern battle proved that good troops, 
not weakened by being strung out over 
an excessively long front, and with all 
their artillery well in hand, could stand 
up to the full force of an attack by 
panzer Divisions. In the end, the German 
attacks around Dunkirk had to be made 
by infantry and artillery working to- 
gether in traditional fashion. In all, 22 
German infantry Divisions were brought 
into line in this northern battle—up to 
the time of the evacuation. 


HE lessons of this experience have 

been put carefully to use in the train- 
ing and re-arming of British combat Divi- 
sions ever since Dunkirk. Also, it is now 
clear that the set-up of our own new 
Divisions is steadily being re-shaped 
along the lines of this same experience. 

It proved first of all that with steady 
and well-trained troops, infantry Divi- 
sions could deal successfully with tanks 
by the proper use of their own weapons 
and that such troops could not be 
thrown into confusion by dive-bombers. 
Against the unseasoned reservists put 
into the field in Belgium, the moral effect 
of dive-bombers could be shattering; the 
troops sought safety by scattering in 
all directions and got out of hand once 
and for all. 

It was a wholly different story with 
troops trained to take cover properly, 
and to stay put even with bombs ex- 
ploding close around them. In the older 
days, troops caught in the open were 
taught to scatter rapidly and throw 
themselves until the strafing planes had 
passed by. In Flanders, the British in- 
fantry brought the full strength of their 
rifle and machine-gun fire to bear on the 
attacking planes; and things became 
more dangerous for the bombers than 
for the bombed. 

On this basis, German dive bombers 
could not demoralize the opposing troops, 
or drive them out of their positions. 





When the smoke and confusion cleared 
away, the actual casualities that planes 
could inflict proved insignificant in com- 
parison with the losses suffered from 
machine guns in trench-warfare attacks 
in the First ‘World War. 

Against tanks, also, the British in- 
fantry Divisions found that they could 
stand their ground by placing their 
artillery carefully and waiting until their 
fire could be accurate and effective. Be- 
tween noise and speed and general ex- 
citement, the mere moral effect of a 
tank attack was sometimes disastrous 
against poorly trained troops, or when 
units allowed themselves to be caught 
by surprise. But from a fast-moving 
tank, bumping and rolling in every direc. 
tion, accurate fire is out of the question; 
and the moment a tank stops it becomes 
an unusually good target. Artillery firing 
from stationary positions could deliver 
a far more deadly fire than could the 
attacking tanks. 

All this involved having plenty of guns 
well forward, in the hands of the in- 
fantry units actually in line. It meant 
a complete break with the usual practice 
of the World War, when the artillery 
were well back from the front and put 
down indirect fire upon more or less 
stationary targets. In 1940, against mov- 
ing-tanks, there was no time to telephone 
the artillery to come into action. (Some 
of the French Divisions were badly 
caught by having to use old 75’s with 
sights which were useless for direct fire 
against rapidly moving targets.) 

But the British anti-tank gun proved 
an effective weapon, and in addition the 
British provided each infantry regiment 
in line with 75’s which were earmarked 
for use against tanks. They were put 
into position well forward (often sunk 
in pits and well camouflaged), so as 
to take tanks under direct fire at fairly 
close range. At close range, no German 
tank could stand up against a good shot 
from a 75. 

With this new armament, the British 
infantry Division was able to stand its 
ground against all the novelties of 
mechanized war. Above all, the troops 
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were trained to shvot to hit, and to be 


confident in the effectiveness of their 
fire. We learned the same lesson in 1918: 
well trained marksmen, knowing that 
they could shoot to hit, could drive for- 
ward against even the well-organized 
machine-gun positions. The Battle in 
Flanders, in 1940, showed that good in- 
fantry divisions could hold their own 
against tanks. On these same lines also 
the German infantry divisicns, hurried 
forward into France, were able to stand 
their ground against all the efforts of 
French tanks. 


UR own Army, for fifteen years or 

so after the World War, failed to 
keep pace with the steady advance of 
new weapons and equipment, and fell 
hopelessly behind in the matter of the 
tactics and ideas of mechanized war. 
Our tables of organization were based 
largely on the methods and material of 
1918, and when we turned to re-arma- 
ment in earnest a year ago, it seemed 
more than possible that the Army had 
no clear idea as to what was needed to 
bring itself up to date. 

It is fairly clear that this is not the 
case today. The steady process of change 
in the make-up and armament of the 
new Divisions is all in the right direction 
and indicates more and more that the 
real lessons of the campaign in France 
have been clearly grasped. Both in their 
armament and in their organization, our 
infantry Divisions are being re-shaped 
so as to be able to stand on their own 
against all the new complications of 
mechanized warfare. Their fire power is 
far stronger than before. All the newest 
types of weapons are being provided; 
and they are being distributed in such 
away that the infantry units in line will 
have in their own hands and under their 
own control all the types of weapons 
needed for defending themselves against 
tanks and planes, 

The anti-tank guns, for instance, form 
part of the infantry regiments. In ad- 
dition, each Division is to have a strong 
anti-tank battalion to be put into line 
where most needed—with two batteries 
of 75’s as well as two batteries of the 
usual anti-tank guns. 

The 37 mm. anti-tank gun already 
being turned out is as good or better 
than the British and German guns of 
that type, and solid shot instead of shells 
are now being produced for it in order 
to give better penetration of tank armor. 
The heavier armor of the newest German 
tanks has led the British to develop 
amore powerful anti-tank gun for their 
infantry: 57 mm. (about two inches) in- 
stead of the 37 mm. formerly provided. 
We no doubt will have to develop a 
corresponding gun, but in the meantime 
the stocks of 75’s now on hand will pro- 
vide guns capable of dealing with tank- 
amor too heavy for 37 mm.-guns. 

The 37 mm. anti-aircraft gun is to be 
replaced by a still better weapon, the 
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40 mm, Bofors gun developed in Sweden, 
and a remarkable job has been done in 
getting this gun into production rapidly. 
The 75 mm. anti-aircraft gun which has 
been the standard weapon in most 
countries is of little use against the newer 
types of planes flying at high altitudes. 
Our new 90 mm. gun, designed to deal 
with these, has proved an excellent 
weapon, and is now working into pro- 
duction at a good rate. For use against 
low-flying planes, the Ordnance Depart- 
ment has developed a heavier and more 
powerful machine-gun than any existing 
type-——with a caliber large enough to use 
shells. For this particular task it will 
far outclass any machine-gun now in 
the field, and it has proved so satisfac- 
tory in tests that all efforts are being 
concentrated on bringing it rapidly under 
production. 

_ Last of all, the 75 is being replaced 
as the standard field-gun by a far more 
powerful weapon, the 105 mm. gun- 
howitzer. It is of much the same type 
as the present German 105 and is a 
much more powerful weapon than the 
new British 25-pounder (which has 
proved very satisfactory in the actual 
test of war.) From the manufacturing 
standpoint our 105’s design is adapted to 
quantity production, It is a far better 
general purpose gun than the 75, as its 
high angle of fire will make it effective 
against earthworks and organized posi- 
tions; while it is also well adapted for 
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duction is undoubtedly a better gun than 
any model which might have been 
adopted four or five years ago. Our late 
start at least gives us the advantage of 
beginning with weapons of the very 
latest type, and of putting to use the 
practical lessons of the war. 

In all the new weapons now being 
brought into production it seems clear 
that the Ordnance Department has taken 
full advantage of this opportunity: on 
its own initiative it has pushed ahead 
toward greatly improved models rather 
than clinging to the old material. As 
yet we do not know how our new tanks 
will compare with the corresponding 
German models. As to motorized equip- 
ment in general, it is a safe bet that 
what we turn out will be fully up to 
the mark of anything made in Germany. 

Our regular infantry Divisions, by the 
latest reports, will have not less but 
more motorized equipment than the Ger- 
man infantry Divisions, Our five motor- 
ized Divisions will have over 3000 motor 
vehicles—for 14,000 men. They will be 
able to move their whole personnel on 
wheels, and in addition will have their 
own force of tanks and caterpillar artil- 
lery. 

In the general habit of finding fault 
with the Army at every point, military 
experts in the press have harped par- 
ticularly on the charge that the new 
force is a “mass army” of the World 
War type—in contrast to the ‘mechan- 
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direct fire against rapidly moving targets. 
Its 33 lb. shell is about twice as heavy 
as the shell of the 75 am! will be far 
more effective against heavily armored 
tanks. 

The British and German armies had 
replaced their old field-guns by more 
powerful gun-howitzers well before the 
outbreak of the war; in this point our 
Army had dawdled in making up its 
mind. But the 105 now coming into pro- 
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ized army of professional soldiers’ which 
is their idea of the present German army. 
Actually, the German army which came 
into the field in 1939 was not a small 
force of professional soldiers, but a very 
large conscript army, continually ex- 
panding throughout five or six years, 
and organized and trained under extreme 
pressure for quick results. Its manpower 
has been provided by conscription ever 
since 1935, and the conscripts had, at 


the maximum, a two-year period of ser. 
vice. (The older classes were hurried 
through an intensive training period of 
eight weeks. ) 

The highly trained men it has brought 
into the field are “green conscripts” who 
have had thorough and intelligent and 
carefully-planned courses of training. By 
no other method can we produce a good 
Army today; and our conscripts will 
have to reach a far higher standard than 
the Regular Army has set during the 
past twenty years. The experience of 
those years makes it clear that there 
is no magic in the term “professional 
soldier.” We know now that a profes. 
sional army can mark time without be- 
coming a force really trained for war, 

On what basis is our new establish- 
ment reckoned a “mass army?” We are 
forming less than half the number of 
Divisions we formed in 1918: about half 
the number the German command 
crowded into the offensive in Northem 
France; less than half the number France 
mobilized at the outbreak of the war, 
We are forming in all 33 Divisions; 
there are 250 or 260 Divisions in the 
new German army, 

Germany did not defeat France by 
relying on a small mechanized force 
against a “mass army.” She attacked 
with an overwhelming superiority of in- 
fantry Divisions as well as mechanized 
units—almost twice the number of Al- 
lied Divisions on the front attacked. 
Along this sector of attack, up to the 
evacuation from Dunkirk, there came 
into line to panzer Divisions and at least 
52 infantry Divisions; and many more 
of the latter type were hurried into line 
before the final offensive of June 4th. 
In point of numbers, it was a “mass 
offensive” on a scale larger than most 
of the offensives of the First World War: 
the Germans brought into play a mass 
about twice as great as their opponents 
could muster. 

Least of all did the German army tum 
to armored units in place of infantry 
Divisions. There are as many German 
infantry Divisions today as were ever 
in the field during the World War. In 
reality, Germany has now a mechanized 
force plus a “mass army” on the old 
scale: the two together make a larger 
force than was ever reached from 1914 
to 1918. It is estimated that of the 250 
German Divisions, 20 are armored Divi- 
sions. We shall have six armored Divi- 
sions out of a total of 33—without 
counting other mechanized units which 
will increase the proportion consider- 
ably. As compared to infantry Divisions, 
the proportion of mechanized units in 
our new force will be not smaller but 
larger than in the German army. 

Also, as the motorized equipment now 
on order comes to hand, we shall have 
a much larger proportion of the whole 
Army on wheels than did the German 
army of 1940. It can be argued that we 
have expanded on too great a scale, but 
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itis absurd to claim that in its make-up 
our new Army is a foot-soldier outfit of 
a by-gone model. 








N THE general chorus of fault-finding, 
press critics point to the present 
shortages of new types of arms and 
equipment as evidence that the heads 
of the Army are still living in the world 
of 1918. But the shortages are due to 
the late start we made in getting our 
rarmament program under way: the 
ams and equipment for most of the 
new Divisions will come from appropri- 
ations which became available only last 
September. The officers now working out 
the reorganization of the Army are 
hardly the ones responsible for this de- 
lay. Since then, as regards cantonments, 
equipment and training, things have been 
got into their stride far more quickly 
and smoothly than in 1917. The new 
orders for guns, tanks, and planes have 
inno sense bogged down in delays— 
on the contrary, all these things are 
being got into production far more 
rapidly than seemed possible a year ago. 
Furthermore, Congress has in the past 
year provided money for maneuvers in- 
volving large bodies of troops. Better 
late than never, 
In the meantime, those in charge have 
taken the course followed by the Ger- 
man army when its rapid expansion be- 































(Continued from page 25) 

fense is based on blocking. Let me put 
that in capital letters: BLOCKING. 
The late Knute Rockne carried the 
principle of downfield blocking to the 
point where every play was a possible 
touchdown because it eliminated, theo- 
tetically, every obstacle te the ball 
carrier's path. 

Now, just add the idea of downfield 
blocking—removal of key men in the 
scondary—to the idea of yardage 
through manpower, and you will have 
the place where the original Minnesota 
shift grew up and became incorporated 
in the present style of Minnesota foot- 
ball. The idea of shifting the players as 
a strategic means came from Dr. Wil- 
liams; the idea of blocking out some of 
the men in the secondary before the 
ball carrier and his interference got 
past the line of scrimmage was devel- 
oped by Knute Rockne and others. 

I might as well break down and con- 
fess that if I have any definite system, 
itis based on blocking, but that doesn’t 
make me an unique exhibit. Any coach 
gets a feverish gleam in his eye when 
you tell him about a boy who can block 
a dummy and knock it 50 yards down 
the field. 

Blocking happens to be good practice 
for tackling. In fact, two of our 1940 
game-saving tackles came from blocks. 
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gan. Without waiting for tanks and 
motorized equipment to come on the 
scene, the new recruits were put through 
a course of general training which pre- 
pared them to take up work with special 
arms and equipment as soon as these 
became ready. This general training, 
moreover, provided the personnel for the 
panzer Divisions as well as the other 
units. A panzer Division is made up of 
one section of tanks, one of motorized 
artillery, and one of motorized infantry. 
Two-thirds of its personne] thus fight 
as infantry or artillery without ever en- 
tering a tank, and even the tank crews 
have to be thoroughly trained as artil- 
lerymen and machine-gunners long be- 
fore tanks come into their picture. 
Even before that, the whole body of 
German recruits are put through a course 
of basic training—such as that which 
our own training camps provide. Some 
of our mechanized units have been tak- 
ing part in this summer’s maneuvers. 
This was possible only because the train- 
ing camps set to work long before the 
tanks were delivered: because of the 
all-round training which prepares new 
troops for schooling in particular lines 
of duty. These troops have never thought 
of being professional soldiers, but they 
have made a start at really learning the 
profession. And when and if the day of 
decision comes, they will be fit to fight. 


MINNESOTA SHIFT 


George Franck, our All-American half- 
back, playing safety for us, cut off a 
Washington score when he threw a run- 
ning block at two men running inter- 
ference for Ernie Steele, and knocked 
all three out of bounds. Against Ohio 
State, Franck saved us again by blocking 
a Buckeye ball carrier out of bounds on 
about our two-yard line. 

One of the earmarks of Minnesota 
teams is that we like to receive kickoffs. 
It gives us a chance for a quick score, 
if the blocking is right, and it gives a 
chance to strike at the other team be- 
fore it settles down. Last year, Wash- 
ington scored and was ahead, 14-10, 
with just a minute to go before the 
half. We chose to receive the kickoff 
and Franck went 99 yards for a touch- 
down. Purdue came to Memorial Sta- 
dium in a frame of mind to upset us, 
but made the mistake of opening the 
game by kicking off. Bobby Paffrath 
juggled the ball, Franck picked it up 
and was off 85 yards for a score before 
the game was a minute old. Against 
Ohio State, we scored in the first few 
minutes before the Bucks settled down. 

We've found, then, that you always 
have a good chance to get the other 
team on the run when you receive the 
kickoff. Back in 1934, Iowa kicked off 
to us, and a few plays later we had a 
touchdown. Not daunted, the Iowans 
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kicked again, and again we scored. Fi- 
nally, Iowa decided to receive, but by 
that time we had a_ two-touchdown 
lead, before the other team even had 
had possession of the ball. Exactly the 
same thing happened against Wisconsin 
that year. 

All right, you say, manpower gets 
yards and blocking gets touchdowns. But 
what about the defenses—they hadn’t 
been sitting around playing gin rummy 
all this time, had they? 

Decidedly not. The outstanding devel- 
opment in football the past few years 
has been improvement in defense tac- 
tics. The average defense today is much 
smarter than it was nine years ago, 
when I came to Minnesota. Coaches 
soon found that with the improvement 
in offensive blocking, the attack became 
too powerful for the old 7-1-2-1 or 7-2-2 
defense formations. At first coaches tried 
massing men at vulnerable points in the 
line to stop the power plays, but they 
soon found out, as Michigan did against 
us in 1934, that they would be wide 
open for passes. 

The result was that defense forma- 
tions became elastic. If you will watch 
closely this fall, you'll find anywhere 
from three to five defense formations 
in a game, ranging from a four-man 
line to an eight-man line. 


OOTBALL, in a way, is like checkers, 

with the offense moving first and de- 
fense catching up. And since the de- 
fense is so much stronger these days, it 
places a terrific burden on us harried 
coaches to develop plays to fool alert 
young men in such positions as the 
6-2-2-1, 6-3-2 or Pennsylvania 6-5000. 
Most of the time it doesn’t do much 
good, for opposing scouts have more 
diagrams on our stuff than we have. 

Last year, I think our defensive 
strength helped more than anything else 
in our having an undefeated season. We 
had a strong line, but the backfield was 
somewhat erratic on pass defense. We 
were well prepared in defensive forma- 
tions, though, which was a big step 
toward winning games, especially those 
close ones with Northwestern, Ohio and 
Michigan, where one little mistake 
usually proved sufficient to turn the tide. 
It used to be said that if you have an 
unstoppable offense, you force the op- 
position to make mistakes, which was 
true of our 1934 team, but last year it 
was the other way around with us. Our 
defensive strength often forced the 
other team to make errors that reacted 
in our favor. 

I can think of one game in par- 
ticular where a mechanical mistake by 
the offense probably won the game for 
us. Ohio State had a first down on our 
one and a half yard line, and it was 
pretty hard to see how a touchdown 
could be avoided. But, on the first play, 
the Bucks made a bad play and the ball 
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went to the 13-yard line, and enabled us 
to protect our lead. I don’t know what 
caused that mistake on the part of 
Ohio, but contributing factors must 
have been the terrific battering their 
line had been taking from our defen- 
sive charges, and the pressure of having 
to score against a tough team. 

If you'll look over the records of our 
last year’s games, you will find that many 
important breaks came to us because 
the other team made mistakes. We made 
many, too, but fortunately, we man- 
aged to finish on the better end of the 
score. In 1939, on the other hand, we 
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lost more than one game on our own 
errors. Perhaps it will be our turn to 
make the mistakes again this year. 

It was inevitable that increased ef- 
fectiveness of the defense would cause 
development of new tactics in offense. 
One of our first solutions at Minnesota 
was the lateral pass. It was the only 
thing that enabled us to beat Nebraska 
back in °36. With two minutes to go. 
Nebraska was forced to punt. The ball 
came to Wilkinson, near the sideline. 
He started upfield, took one look at the 
behemoths rushing at him, and dis- 
creetly lateraled to Andy Uram, on the 
30, who promptly set off for the goal 
line, and to Nebraska’s dismay, thought- 
lessly crossed it to mar a nice scoreless 
tie. 

It was about that run that Dana X. 
Bible, Husker coach who is now at 
Texas, is reported to have remarked 
that one of his men had made the best 
play of the game—he’d run 80 yards 
at full speed, and almost caught the man 
with the ball. 

However, the lateral in that case was 
anything but haphazard, because we had 
been working that year on the theory 
that every play was a possible lateral 
—a kickoff, a line buck, a pass or even 
another lateral. 

We never did develop the lateral to 
the extent Bob Zuppke did at Illinois. 
One year his team beat Ohio State 
with a play called the “flying trapeze.” 
After the game, the bewildered Buck- 





eyes claimed everyone in the Illini stu. 
dent section handled the ball before the 
play ended. 

We won some important games with 
the lateral, but it backfired against 
Northwestern in 1936. The combination 
of a muddy field and rain, plus a tough 
defense prevented our boys from quite 
making the promised land, and we lost, 
6-0, which was our first defeat in four 
years and stopped a 27-game winning 
streak. It still hurts to think of that one, 

Speaking of Northwestern, Lynn 
Waldorf gets a set of personable young 
men, animated with the spirit of clean 
fun, but by the time they meet us, 
they have decidedly contrary ideas 
about things, such as bobbing up in the 
wrong places at the wrong times. They 
say Waldorf thinks up new plays to try 
out.on the freshmen, and if they work, 
he says they ought to succeed against 
Minnesota. The sad part about it is 
that they do! 

Since 1933, which was a tie, we've 
played Northwestern six times, coming 
out just even. Last year, we just man- 
aged to slide by with a one-point mar- 
gin, and I had to be helped off the field. 


F ALL things, the most elusive— 

and often the most important—is 
morale. It is hard to beat a team that 
has will to win and a supreme confidence 
in its ability to pull a Dick Merriwell at 
the last moment. Superior morale can 
make a winner out of an inferior team, 
and it can make a great team out of a 
good one, These are truisms every coach 
knows and can’t do much about. Yet, 
usually there is some incident or series 
of incidents that give a team that in- 
tangible spark. 

Last year, it happened in our first 
three games. The boys, led by Co- 
Captains Billi Johnson and Bob Bjork- 
lund, had written letters back and forth 
all summer, building up team spirit and 
determination to succeed, but, frankly, 
I was doubtful when the University of 
Washington came to Minneapolis for 
the opening game. 

We kicked off, and on the first play, 
a Washington back fumbled. We re- 
covered and scored. In other words, 
we made seven points rather easily, 
and as it happened, they decided the 
game. The Huskies surged back to lead, 
14-10, then Franck made his touch- 
down from kickoff, a seemingly im- 
possible answer to a prayer. 

Thus, in the first game, our players 
learned a valuable lesson—a fighting 
team is never licked. 

Then we met Nebraska. Although we 
outplayed the Huskers, we had no better 
than a tie in the fourth quarter. Bruce 
Smith threw a neat pass to Bill Johnson, 
who went over from the 10-yard line 
and that was the game. It is odd how 
a boy can “pick up” when he appears 
to be fagged out. Our Mr. Johnson had 
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been putting in a strenuous afternoon 
at end playing hopscotch with the well- 
padded shoulders of Nebraska blockers 
and he was pretty well tuckered as he 
wobbled down for the pass. I didn’t 
think he would make it, but as soon 
as he put his hands on the ball, he 
tuned around as fresh as an iced sprig 
of mint, and scrammed for the goal with 
commendable haste. 

At Columbus, we scored first, then 
Ohio State recovered our fumble on our 
jo and went ahead, 7-6, on a pass from 
Don Scott to Charlie Anderson. In the 
second quarter, Bruce Smith carried the 
ball six out of seven times, and we went 
68 yards to lead 13-7. Later, Smith ran 
s1 yards, but we fumbled on the next 
play on the Ohio 25. Sometime later 
wr Bobby Paffrath got loose for 61 
yards, but he fumbled when half the 
stadium fell on him, all wearing Scarlet 
and Gray. Three fumbles, each recov- 
ered by Ohio! 

And in the second half, Don Scott 
began to annoy us with short passes, 
while his teammates gently were block- 
ing our ends into the bleachers. I don’t 
worry much about a threatening run- 
ning game, but a successful pass attack 
makes me see footballs in my sleep. 
The way Scott was flipping that ball 
around, I’ve often wondered if he did 
as well in practice. Twice they pushed 
us back to the goal, and twice my boys 
out-Horatioed your Mr. Alger. Finally, 
with two minutes to go, Ohio had first 
down on our one-and-a-half-yard line, 
and it was here that Bernard W. Bier- 
man passed out. Anyway, the breaks 
evened up then, because the Bucks 
either made a bad pass from center or 
jumbled, which sent them back to the 
iz-yard line, and we were saved. 

That’s the way it went all season. In 
sx of our eight games, we had to come 


(Continued from page 29) 
much. Another method had to be found. 

“So with the Department’s help, the 
hst members in many localities, in 
itr spare time, built a new room onto 
the home of a veteran who had T. B. 
nthe family, so that the afflicted per- 
on could have sunshine, fresh air and 
tranquillity and quiet—the essentials to 
recovery. 

“In several cases, even, the Post mem- 
ters made these rooms portable, so that 
when an arrestment had been effected 
nm one home the room could be taken 
down and moved to another home where 





it was needed. With the aid of the 
county health umit scores of patients 
have been brought again to health.” 

Tennessee doesn’t do things half-way. 
Some years ago it undertook to survey 
the State for crippled children. It was a 
big, tough job, but so thoroughly done 
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from behind. In six Conference games, 
we scored 54 points in the second quar- 
ter. Four of our opponents were un- 
beaten before we met them. The longest 
scoring pass and the longest run-back 
of an interception in the Big Ten were 
against us, in the Wisconsin game. John 
Tennant threw to Dave Schreiner for 
a 74-yard touchdown, and Tom Farris 
intercepted a pass and went 47 yards 
for another touchdown, to give the 
Badgers a 13-0 lead in the first quarter. 
We managed to even it up in the second 
quarter, but only by making our second 
touchdown 56 seconds before the half- 
time gun. On such a narrow margin is 
victory gained—or lost. 

But, getting back to this business of 
offense: Lately. we've cut down on 
laterals. Last year, we threw only three 
or four. The main reason is that there 
is too much risk involved in constant 
use, as we have found out to our misfor- 
tune, and it ceases to be a surprise. 

No wonder football coaches head for 
those places set aside for those who 
develop alarming tendencies toward men- 
tal aberration. I know how it feels— 
such things have happened to me often. 

Which is one reason I still am look- 
ing for the perfect system. Something 
like a fast-charging line to harry passers 
and kickers, and mow down interference 
before it has a chance to form; hard 
clean tackling, yet gentle enough so the 
ball carriers will get up sometimes; 
backfield-men who can out-foot Jesse 
Owens and carry the ball on the back 
of their hands without fumbling; punters 
who can keep them away from the 
safety man on dry, clear days, and 
smack them into his hands on wet days 
or when the sun is shining in his eyes; 
blocking only slightly less effective than 
a bowler making a strike; and . 

Well, I’m still looking. 
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that it attracted nation-wide attention. 
Not a home was overlooked; more than 
10,000 crippled children, many in need 
of hospitalization, all of treatment, were 
tabulated. Though lacking funds, the 
Tennessee Department initiated a plan 
to build a crippled children’s hospital. 
And with the aid of money from Knox- 
ville, the Knox County people, and the 
Federal Government, such a_ hospital 
came into existence, furnished and 
equipped by the Legion and Auxiliary 
and the 4o and 8. To-day, as a result of 
that effort, hundreds of children are 
walking, running, piaying with sturdy 
limbs. 

Tennessee can make a dollar cover an 
acre of service. To my amazement one 
morning I saw Guy H. May, second 
oldest Department Adjutant in point of 
service in the Legion, carefully scanning 
clearance sale advertisements in the 
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Tired Kidneys 
Often Bring 
Sleepless Nights 


your kidneys contain sea of of Gy 
tubes or fetern whish help to purify the 
keep you healthy. When they get tired a otuon't 
work right in the daytime, many people have to get 
up nights. Frequent or scanty passages with smart- 
ing and burning sometimes shows there is something 
wrong with your kidneys or bladder. Don't neglect 
this condition and lose valuable, restful sleep. 
When disorder of kidney function permits poison- 
ous matter to a in your blood, it may also 


cause nagging rheumatic pains, leg pains, 
loss of pep and energy, swelling, puffiness under 
the eyes, izziness. 


headaches d 
Don't * wait! Ask your druggist for Doan’s Pills, 

used successfully by millions for over 40 years, 

They give happy relief and will help the 15 "pies 

of kidney tubes flush out poisonous waste from 

your blood. Get Doan's Pills 
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newspaper. He turned to one of his staff. 

“Miss Pollard, here are some good 
bargains,” he said, “see what you can 
pick up.” 

The Department, you see, annually 
gives many hundreds of dollars’ worth 
of clothing to needy ex-service men. And 
by watching clearance sales you can get 
more clothes for more veterans needing 
them. Along this line consider the fol- 
lowing: At Christmas time Legionnaires 
in the urban areas bid for cash on likely 
street corners where they stand and for 
the one day sell newspapers. The receipts 
from the newspaper sales go into a fund 
for the needy youngsters. During Yule- 
tide there is a Legionnaire by every Sal- 
vation Army pot to increase the stream 
of cash tinkling into it. The Legion 
supplied fruit and candies and entertain- 
ment to the inmates of the State Peni- 
tentiary. Endeavors like these are the 
personal service of the individual Posts 
and Legionnaires. They raise many 
thousands of dollars—$25,000 for news- 
boys alone—and account for this tre- 
mendous faith in the Legion by the 
people of the State. 

Such personal service leaves the De- 
partment funds for such vital items as 
purchasing glasses for children who need 
them. And this reminded Bascom of 
another incident. 

“In Tennessee schools, by law,” he 
said, “the children are supplied by the 
State with textbooks to the third grade 
only. Now, for grades above the third 
the Legion Posts in the community have 
been supplying the children with the 
necessary books. For children, of course, 
whose parents cannot afford to buy 
them. To-day scores of Posts have built 
up quite a text-book library, issuing 
them each year to children, reclaiming 
and repairing them, passing them on to 
the next influx of children.” 


ET despite this enormous amount of 
personal service, the demands on the 
Department funds are great, so Tennes- 
see works hard at membership to in- 
crease it, to make available more funds 
from dues for its program. Which ac- 
counts for Tennessee’s presence in the 
afore-mentioned Big Ten in the Tele- 
graphic Roll Call, and some membership 
figures worth mentioning. Always Ten- 
nessee has had a minimum of two Posts 
with a membership of over a thousand 
each. Three times Memphis Post with 
more than 4,500 members has been the 
biggest Post in the world. It has the 
biggest country Post in the world, and 
some member-getters extraordinary. 
“And speaking of member-hounds,” 
said Bascom, “there’s our own Dr. J. W. 
Bodley. He personally signed up more 
than 1,000 members in 1940. And in 
1941—and scouting out his own pros- 
pects mind you, with no other help— 
he has so far signed 1,235 members on 
the dotted line. If any other Department 
of the Legion has a member-getter to tie 
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that record I wish the said Department 
would notify me personally.” 

Such member-getters are rewarded, In 
1934 the custom of giving an engraved 
silver medal to all hounds who secured 
a hundred or more members was begun. 
Only four qualified that year. In 1940 
there were twenty-one and at least half 
of these had “battle clasps” to prove 
they had repeated—many had several 
clasps. 

Thus is raised the dues money which 
goes to support a broad youth program, 
Boy Scouts, Boys’ Stute, amd child wel- 
fare; a tremendous Community Service 
agenda; rehabilitation, and Americanism. 

And speaking of Americanism, here 
is a Tennessee idea you other Depart- 
ment officers can consider. “Tennessee,” 
said Bascom, “has decided that Amer- 
icanism isn’t just something for the 
Legion alone. So it has joined with nine- 
teen other fraternal and civic organiza- 
tions to form a Council on Americanisnt. 
One result immediately was this: In one 
city the Legion was enabled because of 
this Council to obtain in twenty-four 
hours the full membership list of a sub- 
versive organization. Whereas, alone, the 
Department had striven for ten months 
in vain to get the names.” 

Through Legion initiative Tennessee 
has drafted a full Law and Order code. 
Because of it, through codperation with 
the adjacent States of North and South 
Carolina, Kentucky and Georgia, police 
of each State may pursue a fleeing 
criminal over the state border. The 
criminal who committed a crime in one 
State and used to jump over the border 
and thumb his nose at pursuit, can no 
longer get away with it. The Law and 
Order code has resulted in closer study 
of juvenile delinquency in the home, or 
in industrial schools and reformatories. 

This is Americanism in a big way, 
made possible by the vast personal ser- 
vice leaving the Department freer to 
cope with greater problems. 

Such problems present themselves con- 
tinually, due to the confidence of the 
people in the Legion. For example, 
recently the Tennessee Department, and 
it alone, registered every man eligible 
under the selective service act. Organ- 
ized and administered the effort. 

In every locality there was a Legion- 
naire in charge who called in school 
teachers and attorneys to serve as reg- 
istrars and recorders, They were re- 
hearsed, not once, but four times, as 
to the exact procedure; every possible 
problem presented and its solution. On 
registration morning at seven o’clock the 
election booths (where the eligibles 
were to present themselves) were opened, 
and eighty-five percent of the youths 
was registered by ten o’clock. By night- 
fall 373,000 men were completely re- 
corded—and not a mistake made. 

And now, as the draft boards work 
each day to check and classify this man- 
power, there is a Legionnaire on every 
board. Most of them have two Legion- 


naire members, and many boards 
three Legionnaires. While I was the 
I met many of these Legionnaires 
sweating, working, thinking closely, tak. 
ing the hard way to classify each m 
so that justice should be done to al 

Yet despite such problems, the aid 
disabled veterans in the three Veterans 
Administration Facilities in the State 
does not lag, but increases. Veterans 
needing insulin and unable to purchase 
the life-saving extract, are supplied 
gratis by the Auxiliary, 

You find Department headquarter 
working through the Boys’ State alumaj 
each year to train the eleventh-grade 
youngsters in knowledge of government, 

You find the Auxiliary members keep. 
ing closely in contact with the parents 
of the selectees now away at military 
camp, and seeing to it that the youth 
in the camp receive mail and remem- 
brances. The Legionnaires all know 
what mail and word from home means, 


ND here’s one more instance of this 
hard way of doing it. Listen: Mount 
Mitchell in North Carolina is the highest 
peak in the United States east of the 
Rocky Mountains, being 6,711 feet tall, 
In Tennessee, Clingman’s Dome in the 
Great Smokies is 6,642 feet high, sixty- 
nine feet lower than Mitchell. 

So W. Burr Cullom came up with 
this publicity idea: “Millions of people 
visit the Great Smokies each summer. 
Among them are—must be—thousands 
of Legionnaires and their families. Now, 
if each visiting Legionnaire would bring 
a bucket of earth and stone to dump on 
top of Clingman’s Dome we could raise 
it seventy feet—and then Clingman’s 
Dome would be the highest peak in the 
U. S. east of the Rockies. And on top 
we'd build a monument to the soldier 
dead of 1917-1918, and put an eternal 
flame there, and make it the most im- 
pressive memorial in the nation.” 

He saw my look of amazement. 

“In olden days,” he argued, “Indians 
built mounds hundreds of feet high with 
baskets of earth. We’d build that way.” 

“Ves,” I said, “but maybe North 
Carolina Legionnaires would want to 
keep Mount Mitchell the highest peak, 
and pile baskets of earth and stone on 
Mount Mitchell and build it higher.” 

“Then we'd keep adding earth to ours 
until it was again the highest.” 

Bascom Jones, who had been listening, 
said dryly, “It’s enough of a job to 
carry yourself up Clingman’s Dome 
without trying to carry even an extra 
pound of earth. That’s getting pub- 
licity the hard way.” 

“And if Tennessee and North Carolina 
started a race for height between Cling- 
man’s Dome and Mount Mitchell,” I 
added, “how and where would it end?” 

“Well,” was the reply, “Mount Everest 
in the Himalayas is 29,002 feet high.” 

There’s no stopping these Tennessee- 
ans when they get an idea. 
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(Continued from page 35) 

arry A. Sullivan of Leyden-Chiles- 
Wickersham Post, with a request that he 
dentify as many as possible. So, with 
pologies to the Company Clerk, who is 
harged with the Then and Now record, 
he old print is given a place in Keeping 
Btep: 

“The picture was taken on May 30, 
920,” says Commander Sullivan, “across 
he street from the Salvation Army 
ome and Hotel, the occasion being 
he dedication of that building by Leo 
den Post. The building still stands 
nd is used by the Salvation Army, 
having been of great public service to 
Denver and of utmost value to service 
men in unfortunate circumstances. Most 
bf the men and women in the picture, 
far as I know, are still living, but 
ome of them I cannot identify. We 
ould like to know the missing names 
0 that we might frame and display the 
picture with all members of the group 
identified.” 

The members of the group, which 
is printed on page 35, are listed by 
ommander Sullivan as follows: Left to 
ight, standing, Henry C. Schultz, Ad- 
jutant of Leyden Post in 1920, now in 
charge of Leyden-Chiles-Wickersham 
Post Band; Lew Isaacs, now of Detroit 
or Cleveland; Bill Shea, L-C-W Post 
member; Rebecca Killey; Robert Bow- 
man, member Pueblo, Colorado, Post; 
Salvation Army nurse, name unknown; 
Sam Philipone; Unknown; Emma Kil- 
ley, then Historian of Leyden Post, 
and Orville A. Brown, Toledo, Ohio, 
legionnaire. Of those kneeling in front, 
only one can be named: Morris Pack- 
man, second from the right, who is 
still a member of L-C-W Post. 



























Clams and Firecrackers 


Curious what a little thing like a 
firecracker will do at times. A dud fire- 
cracker, at that. But mix clams and fire- 
trackers and you have a mess that has 
disturbed the entente cordiale between 
Plymouth Rock and the Golden Gate, 
or thereabouts. Here is the yarn as it 
comes from Vic Ellis, Vice Commander 
of Arlington (Massachusetts) Post, and 
J. R. Montgomery, Commander of Wal- 
nut Creek (California) Post. 

It all started on June 17th of this 








Playthings for School Kids 


year when the Legionnaires of Arlington 
Post went over to Charlestown to help 
celebrate the Battle of Bunker Hill in 
a style befitting the occasion. Fire- 
crackers and bottled (soft drink) bev- 
erages were popping merrily when one 
of the Legionnaire celebrants was moved 
to investigate the reason why one of 
the firecrackers failed to go “boom.” 
With true New England thriftiness, he 
dissected the thing and found a piece 
of an Oakland, California, newspaper 
dated November 5, 1939, wadded up in 
its internal economy. He was not so 
much interested in the fact that a Cal- 
ifornia newspaper should be used as 
wadding for an explosive plainly labeled 
“Yan-Kee-Boy, made in China,” as he 
was in a little piece in the scrap of 
newspaper which announced that Wal- 
nut Creek (California) Post intended to 


celebrate its anniversary with a clam | 


feed. 

“Can’t be so! Clams, indeed!” snorted 
the New England Legionnaires. “They 
ain’t no clams out there. Everybody 
knows that knows anything that the 
stern and rockbound coast of New 
England is the one and only home of the 
clam, the cod and the bean. And how 
come Chinese firecrackers are made in 
California? Or do they just use Cal- 
ifornia parts in Chinese assembly 
plants?” 

A report of the incident was made by 
Vic Ellis, representing the Arlington 
Post, to Commander J. R. Montgomery 
of Walnut Creek. At the same time he 
chided the Sundowners for claiming to 
have clams available for eatin’ purposes. 
Then came a letter of explanation. 
Commander Montgomery said that 
many tons of old newspapers are baled 
and shipped from California to China 
each month. That explained the pres- 
ence of the scrap of an Oakland paper 
in the firecracker, but he went off the 
deep end when he began to talk about 
clams. “You haven’t et clams at all 
until you try some of our succulent 
Pacific Coast kind,” says the Com- 
mander. “They are tender as butter, 
neck and all, and sometimes weigh as 
much as six pounds each.” 

The Step Keeper finds that six- 
pound clam a bit hard to swallow, but 
there is the record just as it was writ. 

BOYD B. STUTLER 


The Message Center 


(Continued from page 2) 
with flaming anger by a few. Virtually 
none of those who wrote Mr. Dickinson 
or us objected to the skunk’s being given 
a pat on the back (better watch your 
step, when you try that), but the rattle- 
snake was quite another matter. Out of 
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the correspondence that ensued between 
the author and those who emphatically 
dissented on the rattler’s qualities 
emerged the following, Mr. Dickinson 
speaking : 

“This is in the nature of a strategic 
retreat. It seems that in defending two 
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Use quick-kill, borated 
Pulvex Flea Powder and 
ina short time your fiea- 
bitten pet will find life worth living again. 

Rid your tormented dog of fleas quick! For fleas 
may also give him tapeworms, heartworms. At 
first sign of scratching, use Pulvex, the flea pow- 
cer with the 4-in-1 formula. Pulvex, dusted all 
over (1) actually kills all the fleas; none revive to 
reinfest; (2) quickly helps soothe irritations from. 
scratching; (3) prevents reinfesta- 
tions for several days’ (4) kills any 
ticks, lice which also may be present. 

To give their flea-bitten dogs these 
4 all-important benefits, over 3,000,- 
000 owners formerly paid 50c for 
Pulvex. Now available at 25c. At 
all drug, pet, and department stores. 
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This Different Dog Book 
tells how best to raise, 
train, housebreak puppies; 
how to give indoor dogs 
more pep, longer life. 
Money-saving diets, Etc. 
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Asthma Agony 


Don’t rely on smokes, sprays and injections if 
you suffer from terrible recurring, choking, gasp- 
ing, wheezing spells of Asthma. Thousands of 
sufferers have found that the first dose of 
Mendaco usually palliates Asthma spasms and 
loosens thick strangling mucus, thus promoting 
freer breath'ng and more restful sleep. Get 
Mendaco in tasteless tablets from druggists, only 
60c (guarantee). Money back unless fully satisfied. 


weacee FALSE TEETH 


like magic! Without 

RETTO DENTURE CLEANSER removes 
tobacco stains, tartar, decaying food particles 
quickly and easily. Banishes “Denture Breath"— 
leaves mouth refreshed. Recommended by den- 


tists. Hundreds of thousands of cans used. More for yout 
BA moncy. Don't be satisfied with any cleanser until esr 
Vet Retto. You'll like it better er your money 
= 








D Insist on Retto Cleanser and Retto Adhesive at all 
= 10¢ Stores and Drug Stores 


FREE BOOK ON 
COLON TROUBLES 


The McCleary Clinic, HC966 Elms 
Blvd., Excelsior Springs, Mo., is putting 
out an up-to-the-minute 122-page book 
on Colon Disorders, Piles and Constipa- 
tion and commonly associated chronic 
ailments. The book is illustrated with 
charts, diagrams and X-ray pictures of 
these ailments. Write: today—a post- 
card will do—to the above address and 
this large book will be sent you FREE 
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Americans, the rattlesnake and the skunk, 
because they were being compared to 
Hitler and Mussolini, I gave the impres- 
sion to a few comrades that I was a 
close buddy and defender of those two 
wicked animals, Some members took pen 
in hand at once to write me irate letters 
on the subject. Many others wrote in 
commendation and, as a matter of fact, 
one editor is going to reprint it in a big 
digest magazine. 

“Anyway, this explanation is due those 
doctors (and they were all doctors) who 
wrote me on the basis that I was on the 
side of rattlesnakes who bit children. 
Nothing was further from my thought. 

“Let me make this point immediately. 
In order to compare with the actions of 
the first fascist dicator of Europe, a 
rattlesnake would have to operate some- 
what along these lines. He would be hid- 
ing in a gray stone wall'and see a man 
who had been gored by a bull lying badly 
wounded in the middle of the field. 
Thereupon, the rattlesnake would take a 
look, see which way the man was facing, 
crawl all the way around to the other 
side and strike him in the back, That is 
why I said the American rattlesnake was 
being insulted when he was compared to 
this dictator. Winstom Churchill has a 
far better name for Mussolini. He calls 


TUCe 


(Continued from page 39) 

the one and only member of the A. E. F. 
who through ill luck failed to reach 
any of those privileged areas, but evi- 
dently it is mistaken, considering evi- 
dence offered by Harold J. Baum, mem- 
ber of Seattle (Washington) Post of the 
Legion, whose home is at 1200 25th Ave- 
nue North, in that Pacific Northwest 
metropolis, 

Two of those Leave Areas are repre- 
sented in pictures we show on page 39 
in one of which we get an idea of what 
the well-dressed seaside bather wore in 
1918. Comrade Baum, by the way, holds 
the rank of captain, U. S. O. R. C., is 
Historian of the Reserve Officers Asso- 
cation of the United States, and accord- 
ing to advice in his letter, which we'll 
admit reached us last January, is prob- 
ably now om active duty. We'll let the 
captain tell his story and, with shock- 
ing lack of ‘modesty, include his com- 
mendation of our humble efforts: 

“As it must to every member of the 
Legion, Then and Now appeals to me 
as being one of the most interesting 
departments of a very fine publication. 
I read it pretty thoroughly each month 
but until a few days ago it never oc- 
curred to me that I might have some- 
thing among my World War souvenirs 
which might be of interest to the Then 
and Now Gang. Maybe I haven't, but 
here is is, anyway. 
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him a jackal, a foreign animal who does 
sneak up on wounded men. 

“One or two of the comrades jumped 
on me for calling a skunk a good Amer- 
ican citizen. They made the point that 
he both stinks and steals eggs. I won't 
argue that any further except to say that 
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Mr. Thoreau and several other writers 
have spoken well of this little animal 
who uses his very potent weapon for 
defense purposes only. My experience 
with skunks, as indicated in the original 
article, was entirely a matter of fact. 

“Two of the doctors who wrote me said 
they wanted facts and not figments of 
the imagination, Here are a few. 

“Dr. Vergil D. Reed of the Bureau of 
the Census of the Department of Com- 
merce, tells me that deaths from poison- 
ing by venomous animals and insects of 


“The enclosed snapshots were taken 
in two of the Leave Areas in France 
which I had the pleasure of visiting 
while in the A. E. F. If all of the tales 
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of woe I have had to listen to for the 
past twenty-odd years are true, I was 
one of only four or five persons in the 
A. E. F. who were allowed to patronize 
one of the many and much-publicized 
Leave Areas in France and elsewhere. I 
now make a terrible confession—I not 
only cid get to a Leave Area, but I did 
it twice during twenty-two ioonths in 








all types in the United States amounted 
to 102 during the year 1939, the last for 
which complete figures are available. 
That includes not only snakes, but the 
black widow spider, bees and centipedes. 

“But as the editor of The Scientific 
American, which several years ago had 
an excellent article on snake bites, told 
me: ‘Nobody can write anything about 
snakes or snake bites and be accepted by 
people. It is the “‘fightingest’’ subject I 
have ever touched on.’ 

“You're telling me, Mr. Editor! 

“Dr. Raymond L. Ditmars of the New 
York Zoological Society, to whom I sent 
Defense of Two Americans, put the 
deaths by rattlesnakes in the United 
States at fifty a year. ‘And at that,’ he 
went on, ‘some of the accidents are the 
result of rank carelessness.’ ” 

Mr. Dickinson furnished the following 
figures for accidental deaths in the coun- 
try during 1939: 


Motor Vehicles............ 32,600 
ea ee 
Ns Sod iewace eu ds 7,200 
RP SOP Renee oe 6.700 
TEs vaccacee wewsesun 4,700 
DE So did. wha weeted 2,600 
ge ee eee 1,400 


Poisons (not gas).......... 2,000 
THE Eptrors 


BOAT CREW Iv O.D. 


France! I can hear the loud and pro- 
longed howls that will go up, but it can’t 
be helped. 

“A few days ago I read of the British 
bombing a German invasion base at St. 
Malo, France, on the English Channel 
and it caused me to start digging around 
in my trunkful of scattered and unor- 
ganized relics, because my first leave 
was at the American rest area at St. 
Malo, sometime in late March or early 
April, 1918, if my memory is holding 
out. At the time I was a sergeant in 
Company A, 161st Infantry, 41st Divi- 
sion—the A. E. F.’s first Depot Divi- 
sion which later furnished men and off- 
cers to practically every Division in 
France. One of the enclosed snapshots 
shows the beach at Dinard, close by St. 
Malo, with the strange-to-us cabanas or 
portable bathhouses. that were used 
there. The town shows in the back- 
ground. Among others in our leave group 
I recall Corporal Allen and a young fel- 
low named Johnson. 

“Now to skip a number of months 
and come down to January, 1919, when 
I had the pleasure of enjoying my sec 
ond leave, this time at Menton, France, 
at the French-Italian border on the 
Mediterranean—in the Riviera, not fat 
from Nice. Menton has also come into 
the news in the present war as it was 
soon captured by the Italians after their 
back-door entry into the war. Current 
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pews pictures indicated that they shelled 
the town, which hardly seemed neces- 
sary to me—at the time I was there, at 
jast. Anyway, following a session at 
the Officers Training School at La Val- 
honne (near Lyon), a number of new- 
ly-created shavetails were allowed two 
weeks to recuperate on the Riviera. The 
Candidates School included men from 
every Division and separate unit in the 
4, E. F. I recall that in our quarters 
there were men from six Divisions. 
“The second snapshot showing a bunch 
of soldiers in zebra-striped bathing 
suits was taken on the beach at Menton 
and included men from the goth and 
yist Divisions and the 5th and 6th Ma- 
rines. Names of men in this group are 
still clear—there is Craig, now of Plain- 
view, Texas, the only one of the group 
[have seen since 1920. Also Bixler, then 
of Mississippi, now of Oakland, Cali- 
fonia; Barger, then of Monte Vista, 
Colorado; Evans of Massachusetts; 
Shoup of California; Braley of Cali- 
fomia. I am the short guy in the front 
row, center. We had found the Mediter- 
ranean more than a little cold that Janu- 
ary. 

“In spite of regulations to the con- 
trary, I carried a small camera during 
most of my time in the A. E. F. A hos- 
pital orderly finally relieved me of it, 
unofficially, some time in July, rg1g. I 
have lots of pictures which I lugged half 
around the world or shipped home at in- 
tervals through the double hazards of 
censor and U-boat. 

“I do enjoy Then and Now because 
I have been doing something remotely 
similar in the Reserve Officers Maga- 
sine for several years. I find thai my lit- 
tle ‘Quiz’? column is rather a task each 
month. Incidentally since I first wrote 
to you I find that I am about to embark 
upon Instalment No. 2 of my Army 
experience. I received orders a few days 
ago which assign me to the Army Air 
Base at McChord Field near Seattle. I 








shall be on my way in a few days—with 
a camera!” 


AST Call! Outfit reunions at Legion 
National Conventions have a power- 
ful attraction for thousands of the vet- 
trans who attend—and that will, as 


usual, be true in Milwaukee, Wisconsin, 
September 15th to 18th, when the Legion 
meets in annual session. Here is the final 
listing of convention reunions, giving all 
information of those reunions whose 
plans have been completed. Where de- 
tails are not shown, write to the Legion- 
naire whose name and address are ap- 
pended to the notice, or inquire at one 
of the registration booths when you 
reach Milwaukee. 

Last-minute reunions may be reported 
to G. H. (Gil) Stordock, Convention 
Reunions Chairman, 611 North Broad- 
way, Milwaukee, whose committee will 
be glad to assist in arranging reunion 
plans and may be able to obtain some 
publicity through the Convention Pub- 
licity Bureau. 


ERE are the Milwaukee National 
Convention reunions: 


LecioN WomeEN ActTivities—Sun., Sept. 14, tea 
at Vets. Adm. Facility, Wood, Wisc.; Mon., tea 
at Wisconsin Club, 2 to 4; Mon., 6:30 P. M., an- 
nual banquet for all ex-service women, Wiscon- 
sin Club. Edna B. Myers, chmn., 611 N. Broad- 
way, Milwaukee, and Minnie Arndt, secy., 2430 

. Wisconsin Av., Milwaukee. 

NATL. ORGANIZATION WorLD Wark NursEsS— 
Annual reunion and breakfast, Venetian Room, 
Astor Hotel, Milwaukee, Wed., Sept. 17, 9 A. M. 
Mrs. Mabel B. Connor, R. N., chmn., 1512 E. 
Hampton Rd., Milwaukee. 

NaTL. YEOMEN F—Annual reunion dinner and 
meeting, Wisconsin Club, Milwaukee, Sun., Sept. 
14, 6:30 Pp. mM. Mrs. Laura V. Hall, chmn., 2000 
W. Pierce St., Milwaukee. 

U. S. SIGNAL Corps WoMEN—2nd annual con- 
vention reunion, Sept. 15, 1 Pp. m. E. Jeannette 
Coutre, chmn,, 350 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 

Soc. oF 1st Div.—Official annual national con- 
vention and reunion. Dr. E. aurer, chmn., 
7139 W. Greenfield Av., Milwaukee. 

2p Div. Assoc.—Marine reunion, 306 W. Vine 
St., Milwaukee, Sept. 14-18. Banquet and floor 
show, Mon., Sept. 15, following 40 & 8 parade; 
dance, Sun., Sept. 14. Wm. J. Hoppe, chmn., 
2220 W. Galena St., Milwaukee. 

Soc. oF 3p Div.—Annual convention reunion- 
banquet Hy O. Hegna, secy., Milwaukee Chap.., 
3d Div. Soc., 735 N. Water St., Milwaukee. 

NatTL. 4TH Div. Assoc.—Annual national re- 
union-convention, Hotel Pfister, Milwaukee. 
Luncheon in hotel, Sept. 15, noon. Theo. Tolz- 
man, chmn., 2234-B N. 23rd St., Milwaukee. 

Soc. oF 5TH Div.—Annual convention reunion- 
banquet. A. M. McGhee, 622 N. Water St., Mil- 
waukee. 

6TH Div. NaTL. Assoc.—Reunion. For copy 
Sightseer, write C. A. Anderson, natl. secy.- 
treas., Box 23 Stockyards Sta., Denver, Colo. 

7TH Div. Wortp Wak Vets.—Reunion, elec- 
tion of officers, Sept. 14-18. R. R. Conner, adit., 
210 Broadway, Streator, Ill. 

10TH Div.—Reunion dinner. Frank A. Abrams, 
7754 S. Halstead St., Chicago, IIL 

12TH (PLYMOUTH) Drv. Assoc.—2d national 
reunion. H. Gordenstein, natl. adjt., 12 Pear! St., 


Boston, Mass. 

YANKEE (26TH) D1v.—Reunion, Schroeder 
Hotel, Milwaukee. C. R. Fick, secy.-treas., 4528 
N. Winchester Av., Chicago, Ill. 

3lst (Dixre) Div.—Natl. reunion. W. A. An- 
derson, 4913 N. Hermitage Av., Chicago, Il. 

32p (Rep Arrow) Div. Assoc.—Reunion-din- 
ner, Milwaukee Auditorium, Sept. 16, 7 P. M. 
Open house at Red Arrow Clubhouse, 774 N. 
Broadway, Milwaukee. Thos. J. Fallon, secy., 759 





City. 


naires, are not listed. 
a 
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RICHARD ARLEN, Paramount Star 
in “Flying Blind,” Uses GLOVER’S 


@ Men...you, too, can actually 
feel the exhilarating effect of 
Glover’s Mange Medicine at 
once! And so we offer you this 
hermetically-sealed bottle con- 
taining one complete applica- 

tion, FREE! Try Glover's with 

massage at our expense. See 
the results of this famous 

MEDICINAL treatment! 
Learn how effective it is for 

Dandruff, excessive Falling 

Hair, Itching Scalp. Makes 

your hair look better! Glover's 

is sold by drug stores every- 
where. Free sample and book- 
let on Scientific Care of Scalp 
and Hair sent FREE on request. 
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One Application. 
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GLOVER'’S, 460 Fourth Ave., Dept. 159, New York" 

Send FREE samples, Glover's Mange Medicine 
and new Shampoo. | enclose 3¢ to cover postage. 
Name 


Address. 
ee eee 

















THE AMERICAN LEGION 
NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS 
INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT 
June 30, 1941 


Assets 
Cash on hand and on deposit......... $ 596,101.95 
Accounts receivable........ _ . 42,617,49 
ED od c'n'o'dd 066 Uvedescbese 89,079.89 
SUNEENE TERED cocccccoscccoscsocese 2,465,638.42 
Permanent investment 
Overseas Graves DecorationTrustFund 211,139.43 
Office building, Washington, D. C. less 
SRG ncn eveenismoonebiaed 126,100.31 
Furniture, fixtures and equipment, less 
depreciation ..... hp he 41,311.95 
22,440.19 


Deferred charges 





$3 595,429.63 


Liabilities, Deferred Revenue 
and Net Worth 


Ceteent TD cick caccecdeccssted $ 80,838.03 
Funds restricted as to use . ve 39,895.02 
Deferred revenue .. 408,772.24 


Permanent trust 


Overseas Graves Decoration TrustFund 211,139 43 


Net worth: 
Restricted capital... .$2,377,450.52 
Unrestricted capital.. 477,334.39 $2,854,784.91 








$3,595,429.63 


FRANK E. SAMUEL, National Adjutant 
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N. Plankinton Avenue, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 

3833p Div. War VETS. .—Reunion. Head- 
quarters at Milwaukee Drum Corps Ha., 1207 N. 
Third St., Milwaukee. John H. Plattner, secy., 
Morrison Hotel, Chicago, Ml. 

42p (Ratnsow) Div.—Reunion. Hq. at Knights 
of Columbus Bldg., 1432 W. Wisconsin Av. For 
banquet date, write Jas. F. Burns, pres., 2344 N. 
60th St., Milwaukee. 

81st (Witpcat) Div.—Natl. reunion dinner. 
J. E. Cahall, natl. adjt., 625 St. Charles Av., 
New Orleans, 

85TH Div. Vets. Assoc.—Reunion, Eagles 
Club, 2401 W. Wisconsin Av. Banquet in club, 
Sept. 15. John J. Kraniak, natl. pres., 606 W. 
Wisconsin Av., Milwaukee. 

92p Div. Vets. Assoc.—Annual reunion. Jesse 
B. Gunn, pres., 6510 Evans Av., Chicago, IIl. 

Nati. Assoc. AMER. BALLOON Corrs VETs.— 
10th annual reunion and banquet. Hq. at Mil- 
waukee Athletic Club (changed from Hotel 
Plankinton). Reunion banquet in Club, Sun., 
Sept. 14, 7 Pp. m. Thos. F. Burns, gen. chmn., 
9100 S. May St., Chicago, Ill. 

Wortp Wark TANK Corps Assoc.—Natl. re- 
union, Uptown Post, A. L., Clubhouse, 3220 W. 
North Av. Banquet, same place, Sept. 15, 7. 30 
P. M., with many distinguished guests. E. J. 
Price, 130 N. Wells St., Chicago, Ill., or D. 
Oakley Thompson, chmn., 4647 N. 38th St., Mil- 
waukee. 

AMERICAN RAILROAD Lecion, AEF Vets.—An- 
nual reunion of all RTC vets., Milwaukee, Sept. 
15-17. Gerald J. Murray, natl. adjt., 112344 W. 
Locust St., Scranton, Pa. 

CHEMICAL WARFARE SERV. Vets. Assoc.—Re- 
union of all vets., USA or AEF. Ha. at Federal 
Post, A. L., Clubhouse, 725 E. Wisconsin Av. 
Banquet at Milwaukee Athletic Club, 758 N. 
ae Sept. 16, 9 Pp. m. Geo. W. Nichols, 
secy., R. Box 75, Kingston, N. x 

Co. Cc, ten InF.—Reunion, Sept. 15. L. E. 
Pirkey, Saybrook, Ill, or I. G. G. Forster, 502 
Liberty Trust Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 

22p InF. BaNb, He. Co.—Reunion. Thos. 
Small, lla Ashland St., Somerville, Mass. 

120TH F. A.—Reunion, Red Arrow Clubhouse, 
774 N. Broadway, Milwaukee. Smoker, beer 
party and entertainment, Sept. 15. Thos. J. 
Fallon, secy., 774 N. Broadway, Milwaukee. 

328TH F. A. Vets. Assoc.—Reunion-luncheon, 
Juneau Hotel, Milwaukee, Sept. 16, 12:30 Pp. m. 
Edmund Fitzgerald, 720 E. Wisconsin Av., Mil- 
waukee. 

Coast ARTILLERY Corps VeTS.—Annual re- 
union-banquet. J. A. Donnelly, 913 E. Juneau 
Av., Milwaukee, or F. H. Callahan, 77 Water St., 
Medford, Mass. 

62p C. A. C.—Reunion. Mannie Fisher, 1357 
N. Western Av., Chicago, IIl. 

67TH C. A. C. Vets. Assoc.—Reunion. Gerald 
D. Nolan, 372 Bridle Path, Worcester, Mass. 

Brrigs. A, B & C, 44TH C. A. C.—Reunion. H. 
Hallagan, 26 Main St., Asbury Park, N. J. 

Brry. B, 50TH C. A. C.—Reunion. E. F. Sherry, 
4608 Sylvan Av., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

ORDNANCE, CAMP HANcCocK—2d reunion. Jos. 
M. Gilmore, 265 Lowell St., Peabody, Mass. 

Forestry Encr. Vets., AEF—Reunion all 
units of 20th Engrs. Tom Holman, 220 11th Av., 
New York City, or John S. Bowen, secy., Army 
Base, Boston, Mass. 

14TH ENGrS. Vets. Assoc.—Annual reunion, 
Milwaukee, Sept. 14-16. Norbert J. Barry, chmn., 
1609 N. 60th St., Milwaukee. 

17TH Enocrs. (Ry.)—Annual reunion dinner, 
Chicago, lil., Sept. 13, just prior to Milwaukee 
Natl. Conv. H. G. Strong, 7-122 Merchandise 
Mart, 22 W. North Bank Dr., Chicago. 

2ist Encrs. L. R. Soc.—22d annual conven- 
tion-reunion. Chas. L. Schaus, secy.-treas., 324 
47th St., Union City, N. J. 

23xp ENGrs. Assoc.—Natl. reunion. Hq. in 
Reo Bidg., 932 N. 5th St., Milwaukee, will open 
Sept. 13. Reunion dinner at the Schwaben-Hof, 
2042 N. 12th St., Mon., Sept. 15, 7 P. m. Burr T. 
Reilly, 23rd Engrs. Hq. 932 N. 5th St., Mil- 
waukee. 

26TH ENcrS.—Annual reunion. W. M. Shall- 
cross, chmn., 500 Oklahoma Av., Milwaukee. 

Ist Gas Rect. (30TH ENGrs.)—Annual re- 
union banquet, Milwaukee, Sept 14-16. W. L. 
Lundy, chmn., 1229 W. Lawrence St., Appleton, 

ise. 

39TH ENGrRS.—17th annual reunion, Knights 
of Pythias Hall, Milwaukee, Sept. 16. Chas. M. 
Karl, secy., 11640 Princeton Av., Chicago, Ill. 

56TH (SEARCHLIGHT) ENGRS.—Reunion. W. B. 
Robbins, 80 Central St., Hudson, Mass. 

215TH ENors.—Regtl. reunion. Jacob Lewis, 
30 N. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 

603D (SEARCHLIGHT) Enors.—Reunion. Lewis 
Nickles, Veterans Home, Waupaca, Wisc. 

Hea. Der., 209TH ENGrs.—Reunion. Lewis T. 
Wells, 208 S. Ben St., Plano, Ill. 

ist F. S. BN., 2p Div.—Proposed reunion- 
luncheon. Write Oscar J. Holtan, 1329 N. 58th 
St., Milwaukee, Wisc., on gy I date. 

307TH F. S. Bn.—Reunion. R. L. Kessing, 240 
N. Meridian St., Indianapolis, Ind. 

415TH R. R. Tew. Bn., S. C., Assoc.—Annual 
convention-reunion. Bert E. Cochrane, chmn., 
1442 S. Comstock Av., Milwaukee. 

Co. C. 106TH F. S. BN. Last Man Cius—Re- 
union, Milwaukee, Sept. 14. Dave Daley, secy., 
6705 N. Odell Av., Chicago, Ii. 

15TH Serv. Co., Sic. Corps—Reunion. Pat D. 
Morgan, Hartwick Pines Grayling, Mich. 

28TH Serv. Co., Sic. Corps—Reunion dinner 
and meeting. Election of officers. Write Alfred 
W. Cooley, Alton, N. H., for new roster. 
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4TH F & G Bns., Camps SYRACUSE and Mn 
—Reunion-banquet. Sam S. Galewitz, 14 Pine 
St., Hyde Park, Mass. 

La SocieTe DES SOLDATS DE VERNEUIL (Bag 
Spare Parts UNITs 1-2-3, MTC 327)—Annuaj 
reunion, Chicago, Ill., just prior to Milwauke 
Natl. Conv. For details, write B. C. Peterson, 
164 N. Elizabeth St., Chicago. 

Motor Truck Co. 401—Reunion. R. L. Rista. 
ae Washington St. Greenhouses, Franklin, 

ass. 

3lltaH Sup. Trn. CLus—Reunion. W. P. Me. 
Coneel, 2644 W. 122d PI., Blue Island, II. 

Co. B, 338TH BN., TANK Corps—Reunion. Ed 
A. Connelly, 4 Copeland PL, Roxbury, Mass. 

VETS. OF VERNEUIL and Nevers, MTC Unns 
301-2-3—Reunion-banquet. Hq. at Federal Post, 
fy L., Clubhouse, 725 E. Wisconsin Av. Rev. ¢, 

N. Bittle, chmn., 1004 N. 10th St., Milwaukee 

BAKERY Co. 337—2d reunion. Other Bakery 
vets invited. L. E. Bancroft, Sudbury, Mass 

2p Cav.—3d reunion, Federal Post, A. L., Club 
house, 725 E. Wisconsin Av., Milwaukee, Sept. 
=. C. E. Grim, secy., 157 Center St., Bryan, 

io. 

VETERINARY Corps—Reunion of all outfits. R 
K. Johnson, 101 E. 40th St., Kansas City, Mo. 

REMOUNT Depot 324, Camp McArTHUR—Re 
union. L. C. Hoha, 1953 N. 34th St., Milwaukee. 

FIELD REMOUNT S@prN. 303 Assoc.—Annual 
reunion. W. J. Calvert, 257 State Mutual Bidg,, 
Worcester, Mass. 

Air Serv. Vets. Assoc.—Reunion of all Air 
Serv. vets. Write Walter E. Dean, nat i. 
69 Bigelow St., Lawrence, Mass., or J. en- 
nings. 1202 S. 1st St., Louisville, Ky. 

17TH AERO SqpRN.—Annual reunion. Rodney 
Williams, 836 Gaspar St., Waukesha, Wisc. 

466TH AERO S@QpRN. (old 54TH ) —Reunion 
John C. Schiltz, pres., Barron, Wisc. 

616TH AgRo Sqprn.—Reunion. Lyman W. 
Williams, 213 W. Wisconsin Av., Milwaukee. 

875TH AERO SqpRN.—Reunion-Banquet. G. C, 
Olberg, 1813 Grove Av., Berwyn, Ill. 

RocKWELL Fietp—Reunion Air Serv. vets 
Earl A. Smith, 2745 S. Greeley St., Milwaukee. 

lst Pursuit Group (SqpRNs. 27-94-95-147-185- 
218 & 4TH Am ParK)—Reunion dinner. F, J. 
Strunk, 176 Roosevelt Av., Bergenfield, N. J. 

NORTHERN BoMBING S@q@prN.—Reunion. B. F. 
Newkirk, Dexter, Mich. 

U. S. Nav. Arr Sta., KILLINGHOLME, ENG.— 
Reunion, Sept. 15. Write Frank Hawkinson, 
3605 W. North Av., Chicago, Ill. 

KELLY Fietp Assoc.—Reunion. Bill Unger, 
5879 Shady-Forbes Ter., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Gen. Hosp. 30, PLatrssurc BrKxs.—Reunion 
Reba G. Cameron, Box 84, Redlands, Calif. 

Base Hosp. CAMP GRANT Assoc.—3d annual 
reunion, Y.M.C.A., Milwaukee, Sun., Sept 4, 
1 P M. Ella M. Bokhof, secy-treas, 518 W. Galens 
Av., Freeport, Ill. 

Base Hosp. Camp Lee, Mep. Dept.—Reunion, 
Hotel Pfister, eae luncheon in_ hotd, 
Sept. 15, 12: 30 P. M. Lawrence, chmn, 
348% Wyoming St., AAS, Pa. 

Base Hosp., Came LocaN.—Reunion. Walter 
Kadell, 788 Pierce St., Birmingham, Mich. 

Base Hosp., Camp Pike, Mep. Dept.—Reunion 
Flo Russell, 202 Chase Av., Worthington, Ohio. 

QMC C Der., Base Hosp. 14, CAMP CusTER—Re- 
union. R. F. McKelvy, Box 271, Helena, Ark. 

Base Hosp. 62—Reunion. Carrie Devore, R 
N., Oquawka, II. 

Base Hosp. 82—Reunion. Huxley A. Miller, 


















Durant, Iowa. 

Base Hosp. 103—Reunion. John I. Makinen, 
4 Holbrook Court, Rockport, Mass. 

Evac. Hosp. 2—Reunion. Walter G. Cary, 9%! 
Galloway St., Memphis, Tenn., or Anchor 
Schmidt, Marinette, Wisc. 

Evac. Hosp. 37—22d reunion. Al Hattsteadt, 
3127 W. Killbourn Av., Milwaukee. 

Hosp. TrRn. 44 (FRENCH TRAINE SANITAIS 
C 1/12)—Reunion. H. E. Dietl, Asst. Dept 
Serv. Officer, American Legion, Wood, Wisc. 

S. S. U. 508—Reunion. George Jacobs, 152 
W. Greenfield Av., Milwaukee. 

Navy Rapio MEN OF THE WorLp War—Re 
union hq., Miller Hall, 812 W. State St. Mark 
Feder, 132 S. George St., York, Pa., or G. J 
Dinius, 330 N Broadway, "Los Angeles, a 

U. S. S. EacLe #34 and Dist. Starr Ha. Pe 
SONNEL, GREAT LAKES — Reunion. Geo. J. 
Parker, 2113 N. 57th St., Milwaukee. 

U. S. 8. Baltimore—Reunion. : ied I. Smith, 
Hga., 9th Nav. Dist., Great Lakes, I 

U. S. S. DeKalb Last Man's ‘c.ve—Reesin 
Ted Stolp, secy., 5404 N. 5th St., Philadelphia, 


a. 
U. S. S. Florida—4th reunion, Sept. 13-14, at 
home of Emroy Roemer, 2762 N. 70th St., Mik 


waukee. 
U. S. S. Michigan—Reunion of artificer 
branch. Paul A. Kier, Grove Hill Cemetery, Mor 


ro 7 
S. S. Neptune—Reunion. A. S, West, 110 
Lexteoth ‘Bidg., St. Louis, Mo. 
U. S. S. Nopatin—Reunion. Jas. H. Harring 
ton, 7620 S. Michigan Av., Chicago, Ill. 
U. 8. S. Orizaba—Reunion. Dr. Groesbeck 
a. Employees Hosp., Fairfield, Ala. 
Ss. Platteburg—Reunion of crew. Joho 
Korinek, 5475 N 4lst St., Milwaukee. 


al 


low: 





NATL. Tuscania SURVIVORS ASSoc.—Historical 


exhibit at 2d and Wisconsin Av., Milwauket 
during Natl. Convention. Leo V. *Zimmerms®, 
ba N. Water St., Milwaukee. 

s. S&S. hittemore—Reunion. Robert B 


Guan Box 1232, Amarillo, Tex. 
U. S. 8S. Wisconsin—Reunion. Clement 6 
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Lanni, 49 N. Water St., Rochester, New York. 
. §. S. Zeelandia—Reunion. Leonard W. 
Wittman, 1906 E. Main, Rochester, N. Y. 
SyrRaAcUSE CAMP BaNp_ Assoc.—Annual re- 
gnion. Thomas Smail, adjt., lla Ashland St., 
Somerville, Mass. 
NatL. Assoc. Vets. AEF Siperia—4th an- 
nual convention-reunion. Hq. at Republican 
Fotel Reunion dinner, Sept. 17, 6 P. " 
Anton Horn, natl comdr., 10711 Avenue G, 
Chicago, Tl. : 
LANGRES Lincerers—Reunion of men in 
last officers’ class at Signal School, Langres. 
—E. H. Swanson, 411 E. Mason St., Milwau- 


ee 

A VALBONNE Vets. Assoc.—Reunion of 
vets of Inf. Candidates’ School. Hq., Elks 
Club. Milwaukee. Reunion, Sept. 15. D. J. 
La Pont, 5928 N. Shoreland Av., Milwaukee. 


Dont tell me yout 
ing 40 blow 
evel 
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horn, << 


Orricers Assoc.—Reunion, 
For place of reunion an 


SERVICE 
Sept. 14, 
other details, write J. F. Burns, pres., Wood, 


NATL. 
Sun., 


isc. 
FeperaL Civi. Serv. War Vets. Assoc.— 
Annual reunion-convention, Federal Post, A. 


L, Clubhouse, 727 E. Wisconsin Av. S. L. 
Gorski, adjt., 1104 W. Oklahoma Av., Milwau- 
kee. 

ASSOCIATED TELEPHONE Co. LEGIONNAIRES 


visiting convention will be entertained by Bell 
Telephone Post, A. L., at its clubhouse, 722 


. Broadway. Reunion noon dinner, Sept. 
17, 12:30 to < .. Milwaukee Athletic 
Club, 758 N. Broadway. John J. Thielen, 


chmn,, 722 N. Broadway, Milwaukee. 
New York City Fire Dept. Post—Dinner 


dance, Sept. 17, Astor Hotel, Milwaukee. P. 
Jos. Connolly, comdr., 638 Bard Av., New 
York City. 
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AMERICAN Lecion FouNpers—Reunion and 
social hour, Hotel Schroeder, Milwaukee, Sun., 
Sept. 14, 6 P. M., for all delegates to Paris or 
St. Louis Caucus. John E. Ferris, secy., 2820 
N. 40th St., Milwaukee. 

Stars and Stripes Assoc.—Annual reunion, 
Wisconsin Club, Milwaukee, Sun., Sept. 14, 
6 P. M. Chet Geesey, Cream City Boiler Co., 
Milwaukee. 


EUNIONS and activities at times 

and places other than the Legion 
National Convention in Milwaukee, fol- 
low: 


_ 2» Div.—Proposed reunion, Wichita, Kans., 
in October. Write Herman Tribue, 405 S. 
Market St., Wichita. 
33> Div. War Vets. Assoc.—For member- 
ship, report to Clarence H. Hale, exec. comm., 
R. 8, Somerville, N. J. 

tT By. Survivors—Reunion luncheon, 
New York City, Gept. 28, with Maj. McMur- 
try as host. Walter J. Baldwin, secy., 28 E. 
3%h St, New York City. 
130TH InP. & 4TH ILL. InF.—15th reunion. 
7 Il, Oct. 4-5. Joe E. Harris, secy., 
ris, Til. 
813TH INF.—Annual reunion, 


Montfaucon 
Post Clubhouse, Baltimore, Md., Sept. 27. 


Gorman L. Schaible, chmn., 8817 Gwynns 
Falls Parkway, Baltimore. 
8l4tH InF. Vers.—23d regtl. reunion, Cole- 


Man Hotel, Lewiston, Pa., Sept. 26-28. Geo. 
E. Hentschel, secy., 1845 Champlost Av., Phil- 
adelphia, Pa. 

InrF. Assoc.—22d annual reunion, 
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nmermss, 
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ement 6 
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Baltimore, Md., Sept. 26-28, Edw. G. Cleeland, 
Secy, 6125 McCallum St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

853p (ALL-KANSAS) INF. .—Annual re- 
wion, Hotel Continental, Kansas City, Mo., 
Aug. 29-Sept. 1. Write G. Hal Burnett, co- 


chmn., 1827 E. 68th St... 
detail , Kansas City, for 


SEPTEMBER, 1941 


855TH INF. Assoc.—Reunion. Norfolk, Nebr., 


Sept. 7-8. Wm. N. Koch, adjt., Norfo.k. 
Co. I, 4TH. Wisc. Inv. & Co. E, 107TH. 
Am™MuN. TrNn.—Reunion, Waukesha, isc., 


Sept. 13-14 Robt. B. Drewry, secy., 832 Green- 
field Av., Waukesha. 4 

Co. E, 23p InF.—To complete roster, write 
Andrew C. Eriksen, 9 S. Warren, Dover, N. J. 

He. Co., 108TH INnF.—Reunion, Foxhead 
Inn, Niagara Falls, Ont., Nov. 8. Lawrence 
L. Varley, 733 Tonawanda St., Buffalo, N. Y. 

Co. F, 116TH INF. (2p VA.) VETS. Assoc.—- 
6th reunion, Chase City, Va., Nov. 11. R. H. 
Ragland, secy., 118 Richelieu Av., Roanoke, 
Va. 


He. Co., 129TH InF.—Reunion, Legion Bil- 
let, Pontiac, Il., Sept. 7. Rae E. Bates, 834 
E. 84th St., Chicago, Ill. 

Co. I, 188TH InF.—Reunion, St. Louis, Mo., 
Nov. 8. A. L. Bardgett, secy., 802 Frisco Bldg., 


Texas Hotel, Ft. Worth, Tex., Oct. 4-5, W. 
Suter, secy, Box 265, Woodville, Tex. 

Co. C, 1438p Inr.—Reunion, Jasper, Tex., 
Nov. 11. M. P. Stewart, secy., 1475 Cart- 
wright, Beaumont, Tex. 

Co. L, 325TH InF.—Reunion, Springfield, 
Mass., Oct. 25. A. W. Silliman, Ardsley, N. Y 

Co. B, 359TH INF.—Reunion, Legion Hall, 
Denton, Tex., Sept. 14. Fred Hopkins, Jr., 
Box 721, Krum, Tex. 

3p Pronger INF. Vers. Assoc.—Reunion, 
Minneapolis, Minn., Nov. 13. Joel T. Johnson, 
pres., 411 Essex Bldg., Minneapolis. 

. Assoc.—Reunion, Cats- 
kill, N. Y., Sept. 14 . E. Woodruff, Catskill. 
59TH PIONEER INF. Assoc.—Reunion, Tren- 
ton, N. J., Sept. 27-28. H. D. Jester, secy., 
1917 Washington St., Wilmington, Del. 
108TH M. G. BN.—Reunion, Allentown, Pa., 
Sept. 27-28. Russell Parry, secy., 1108 Allen 
St., Allentown. 

133p M. G. Bn. Assoc.—Reunion, Ft. Worth, 
Tex., Oct. 4-5. Jesse J. Childers, 223 S. Cov- 
Hillsboro, Tex. 

TRY. D, 80TH F. A., Assoc.—Reunion, 
Philadelphia, Pa., in Nov. F. C. Grieves, 3931 
N. Percy St., Philadelphia. 

Brry. E, 150TH F. A.—Reunion, Indianap- 
olis, Ind., Oct. 24-26. C. K. Gregg, 6094 Ral- 
ston Dr., Indianapolis. 

Brry. B, 326TH F. A. Assoc.—Reunion, F. 
A. Clubhouse, Brownsboro Rd., Louisville, Ky., 
Sept. 14. Chester Brown, pres., Box 112, Cyn- 


thiana, Ky. 

He. Co. 3p BN., F.A.R.D.—Reunion at 
home of Oscar L. Weber, 505 S. Sherman, 
Pana, Ill., Sept. 7. Homer Jennings, secy., 
Hettick, Hl. 

301sT 


Encrs. Assoc.—2Iist reunion, 
Mellon, Fall River, Mass., Sept. 13. 
Borod, secy., 51 Empire St., Providence, R. I. 

314TH ENGrs. Assoc.—Reunion. York Hotel, 
St. Louis, Mo., Nov. 8. Bob Walker, secy., 
2720 Ann Av., St. Louis. 

115TH F. S. BN.—For roster write Ralph H. 
Gilbert, 1308, 140 West St.. New York City. 

308TH F. S. Bn.—Reunion, Columbus, Ohio, 
Oct. 11. Wm. P. Crawford, secy., 2617 Cov- 
entry Rd., Columbus. 

318TH F. S. Bn.—5th reunion, New York 
City, late Sept. or Oct. For date, write Leo 
A. Wall, 8824-43d Av., Elmhurst, L. L, N. Y. 

3220 F. S. BN.—Reunion-dinner, San Fran- 
cisco, Calif.. Nov. 8 J. Bascou, 80 Ellis St., 
San Francisco. 

Brry. A, 2p TRENCH Mortar BN.—Reunion, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, Sept. 26-28. Frank C. New- 
man. chmn., 2148 Rice St., Cincinnati. 

Sup. Trn.— nion, Noblesville, 
Oct. 5. V. H. Smith, 58 Chicago St., 
Valparaiso, Ind. 

Vets. Base Hosp. 48—Reunion-dinner. New 
York City, Oct. 11. W. H. Felton, 607 S. 
Maple Av., Glen Rock, N. J. 

Base Hosp. 116—23d reunion, Hotel Mc- 
Alpin, New York City, Nov. 8 Dr. F. C. 
Freed. 59 E. 54th St., New York City. 

148TH Ams. Co. Vets. Assoc.—Reunion, 
Waltz-Hodgins Post Clubrooms. Toledo, Ohio, 
Sept. 6. Howard J. Good, adjt., 200 3d St., 
Findlay, Ohio. 

North SEA Mine Force Assoc.—Annual 
convention-reunion, Boston, Mass., Oct. 25-27. 
J. Frank Burke, secy., 3 Bangor Rd., West 
Roxbury, Mass. 

U. S. S. Burrows Assoc.—2d reunion-din- 
ner, New York City, Sept. 28. Peter E. 
speek, secy., 25 alden St., Springfield, 

ass. 

Natit. Assoc. U. S. S. Connecticut Vers.— 
Reunion-dinner, New Haven, Conn., Sept. 27. 
Fay Knight, Box 487, Closter, N. J. 

U. S. S. Covington Assoc.—Reunion, Bos- 
ton, Mass., Oct. 11 Wm C. McGee, 501 City 
Hall Annex, Boston 

U. S. S. Indianapolis—Proposed reunion. 
Albert Jaster, 1453 Walbridge. Toledo, Ohio. 

ATL. Otranto-Kashmir Assoc.—Annual re- 


Hotel 
E. S. 





union, Clinton, Iowa, Oct. 5. A. H. Telford, 

124 E. Si St., Galesburg, Tl. 
U. S. 8S. Solace—Annual reunion. Philadel- 
Dr. R. A. Kern, Univ. 


pee. Pa., Nov. 1, 
ospital, Philadelphia. 
Derr. or France. A.L.. Memspers—Pre-Natl. 
Conv. caucus, Hotel Paris, 97th St. & West 
End Av, New York City, Sept. 8 Jack Spec- 
ter, 180 Riverside Dr. New York City. 
JouN J. Noi 


The Company Clerk 


Are YOU a 
Preferred Risk? 


If you area... 


Salesman Office Worker 
Accountant Draughtsman 
Clerk Merchant 
Banker Teacher 

Realtor Professional Man 


YOU can save 
35 to 47% 


on Health or Accident Insurance 


Because we are a non-profit association with 
no salesmen, branches or commissions. . . 
because we take only preferred risks . . . our 
broad, liberal policies can save you 35 to 
47%. We pay Ist week on health; $25 weekly 
for confining disability; 104 weeks coverage. 
Our accident policy pays $5,000 for accidental 
death; $25 weekly for total disability; 104 
weeks. Established 30 years, nearly 60,000 
members. Over 16 million in benefits paid. 
Assets fully liquid. Rated A+ (excellent) in 
leading Insurance Reports. Mail coupon today 
for special New Member offer! 


e «eR. A. CAVENAUGH, SEC. « « 
Ilinois Traveling Men’s Health Association 
332 S. Michigan Avenue, Chicago. Dept. A 









ARTHRITIS-NEURITIS-SCIATICA 
Why continue to suffer the agoniz- 
ing pains of these diseases when the 
usual remedies have failed. Learn 
about a new, trustworthy, modern, 
non-surgical treatment method. This marvelous 
treatment is completely explained in Dr. Ball's new 
FREE Book, Write today. No obligation. 
BALL CLINIC, Dept. 6800, Excelsior Springs, Me. 
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1,071,655 


This represents the net paid circulation of The 
American Legion Magazine for the August 
issue. Keep this figure climbing by bringing 
more members into the Legion. 





your bowels every 
freely, your food may not di t. It may just de- 
cay in the bowels. Then gas 
ach. You get constipated, You feel sour, sunk and 
the world looks punk, 





WAKE UP YOUR 
LIVER BILE — 


Without Calomel—And You'll Jump Out 


of Bed in the Morning Rarin’ to Go 
The liver should a 2 pints of bile juice into 
. If this bile is not flowing 


ts up your stom- 


It takes those old Carter’s Little Liver 


Pills to get these 2 pints of bile flowing freely to 
make you feel “u 
Take as directed. 
ly. Ask for Carter's Little Liver Pills. 10¢ and 25¢, 


and up.” Get a pack today. 
ffective in making bile flow free- 
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T WAS a hot August day in Louisiana, 
National Commander Frank N. Bel- 
grano, Jr., suffering from the heat and an 
additional handicap of a severely in- 
jured ankle, made the last speech of the 
day, concluding a whirlwind trip through 
the State, at the Department Conven- 
tion at Baton Rouge. Then, with hardly 
a stop to change into dry clothing, he 
was whirled away in Legionnaire Gov- 
ernor Jimmie Noe’s car to catch a plane. 
Night came on and with the shades 
of evening came the pangs of hunger, 
and the party began to look about for 
an eating place. On entering one of the 
small towns Commander Belgrano hailed 
a man standing by the roadside and 
asked him if the town had a restaurant; 
if so, to direct him to the best one. 
“Well, mister,” replied the man, after 
some deliberation, “there are two res- 
taurants here, but I'd hate to choose 
between ’em. If you go to one you'll 
wish you'd gone to the other.” 


EGIONNAIRE John Sylvester of 

Cambridge, Massachusetts, says that 
he has a friend who wears Number 14 
shoes, Another friend, on noticing the 
over-size feet for the first time, was 
visibly impressed. He asked about the 
shoes and clucked his tongue sympa- 
thetically when told of the difficulty in 
getting the required size. “Holy cats!” 
he said, “But where do you have them 
repaired—at the Navy Yard?” 














“We prefer you to use the ones provided by the store!” 


“ AW! HAW!” haw-hawed Theo. 
Staeblein, Finance Officer of Bal- 
timore (Maryland) Post when he read 
a report of a barn fire at a local cor- 
rectional institution. Said the newspaper : 
“A prisoner serving as night watchman, 
the thirty cows from the barn, and 
twenty-five other prisoners helped fight 
the blaze.” 
What cows! 


MASSACHUSETTS Legionnaire 
who, for obvious reasons must 
remain nameless, says that he attended 
an Air Meet recently. It was an exciting 
affair, and those in attendance got a full 
afternoon of shivers and thrills. 

“My, my!” exclaimed a pleasingly- 
plump matron, “I must have lost three 
chins while watching that fellow go after 
the tail-spin record!” 

“That’s fine,” pertly chirped her com- 
panion, “you must come again!” 


“I'd hitch a ride, but I’ve no idea which way he’s headed!” 


HORTLY after his return from ser- 

vice overseas, says L. A. Foot of 
Fort Peck (Montana) Post, an ex-dough- 
boy was honored by appointment as 
Justice of the Peace in his home town, 
His first call to official duty happened to 
be a marriage ceremony. Unfamiliar with 
the form of service but recalling his ene 
listment and occasional visits to local 
courtrooms, he did not hesitate. 

“Hold up your right hands,” he di- 
rected the contracting couple. “Do you 
and each of you solemnly swear to sups 
port the Constitution of the United) 
States, the Constitution of Montana, and) 
each other, so help you God?” The bride 
and groom indicated assent, and the re- 
sourceful soldier J. P. continued: “T 
therefore pronounce you husband and 
wife. Two Dollars, please.” 


VERY careful driver approached a 

railroad crossing. He stopped; he 

looked, and he listened. All he heard was 
the car behind crashing his gas tank. 


LOVE story, from the Circulation 

Division: 

Friendship, New York 

Love, Virginia 

Kissimee, Florida 

Ring, Arkansas 

Parson, Kentucky 

Church, Iowa 

Harmony, Illinois 

Henpeck, Illinois 


NE OF the favorite yarns of Legions 
naire Sam Zager of Hazleton, 
Pennsylvania, is that one about Mr 
Ginsberg and his insomnia. “Even count-| 
ing sheep is no good,” sighed Mr. G, to 
his partner. 
“It’s good only when you count up) 
to ten thousand,” replied Mr. Levys 
“Try that tonight.” But the next morn 
ing, Mr. G., pop-eyed and weary, dragged) 
himself to his desk. “I didn’t sleep @ 
wink,” he said. “I counted the whole tem’ 
thousand sheep; sheared ’em, had the) 
wool spun, woven into cloth and madé 
into suits . . . took ’em to Boston. .-« 
and lost $21 on the deal. I didn’t sleep 

a wink!” 
The AMERICAN LEGION Magazine 
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‘So you're going to Milwaukee”. . says Wally 
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SIX, SEVEN MILES UP! In air no man 
can breathe—and live! Motors—now even 
pilots are “super-charged.” On the sta- 
tionary bicycle (above) Marshall Headle, 
chief test pilot of Lockheed, breathes pure 
oxygen for 30 minutes before a test flight 


SHE CLIMBS A MILE A MINUTE. 
They call her “Lightning.” Pilot Headle 
clambers into the cockpit, switches from 
a pocket oxygen flask to his cabin supply, 
and streaks for the stratosphere. He’s test- 
flown 300 different planes. But when he 
lands, it’s always... “Now for a Camel.” 


YOU CAN’T SEE HIM up there. You can 
scarcely hear the hum of his motors. Then 
his voice comes into the radio tower: 
“Headle—35,000 feet—diving now.” And 
you just hope! Seconds later—yes, seconds 
—he’s landing. And here he is (above) 
cool, calm, lighting up a Camel. 


in Lockheed’s new interceptor. 


THE SMOKE’S THE THING! 





The smoke of slower-burning 
Camels contains 


8% LESS 


NICOTINE 


than the average of the 4 other 
largest-selling brands tested — less than 
any of them— according to independent 


scientific tests of the smoke itself 


BY BURNING 25% 
SLOWER than the aver- 
age of the 4 other largest- 
selling brands tested — 
slower than any of them 
— Camels also give you 
a smoking plus equal, | 
on the average, to 


5 EXTRA 
SMOKES 
PER PACK! 


R.J. Reynolds Tobacco Company 
Winston-Salem, North Carolina 


“Less nicotine in the smoke means more 
mildness to me,” says test pilot Marshall Headle 
as he lights up America’s favorite cigarette 


HERE may be little traffic at 35,000 feet, but test- 
diving any new, untried plane is no Sunday joy-ride. 
No, not even for veteran Marshall Headle (above). 

Naturally, mildness is important to Marshall Headle. 
And in the cigarette of costlier tobaccos...Camels...he 
gets extra mildness — less nicotine in the smoke. 

What cigarette are you smoking now? Chances are it’s 
one of the five included in the nicotine tests reported 
above at the right—tests which trace Camel’s advantage 
right down to the actual smoke itself. Obviously, the 
smoke’s the thing! Try Camels. For convenience—econo- 
my—buy the carton. 


THE CIGARETTE OF 
COSTLIER TOBACCOS 
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